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CHAPTER XXvV. 


DAYS OF CALM. 


TRUE to the old adage, March, that had come in like a lion, was 
now, in its last days, going out like a lamb. The blue sky was 


dappled with fleecy clouds, the sun shone with a keen clear 
brightness; along the garden borders the crocuses and snow- 
drops and daffodils stood in long gay lines of flower, every lilac 
bush along the shrubbery walk was covered with little pale-green 
spiky buds, whilst the big chestnut tree on the lawn was already 
bursting into leaf. High up out of sight, a lark sang loudly and 
shrilly against the blue, and there was a breath of the coming 
summer in the soft air that swept from the south across the 
tender shadowy green of the wide flat country. 
_ A sofa had been wheeled into the open window, and upon. it 
lay Nell Forrester, propped up with cushions at her back and 
with a warm quilt across her feet. She had been very ill, after 
that dreadful night of the fire at ‘the theatre; but now she was 
not ill any longer, only white as the snowdrops in the garden 
outside, and so weak and thin that it almost seemed as though 
the gentle breeze must blow her away like a broken floweret. _ 
She did not seem able to get up her strength, and yet there 
was nothing the matter with her now. She had not been hurt 
in any way on that terrible day; she was not even scorched or 
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bruised when the firemen had picked her up, and the doctor 
attributed her subsequent illness, which was of the nature of 
brain fever, solely to the shock to the system which she had sus- 
tained. Her nerves had been in a state of utter prostration for a 
long while afterwards, and even now. Doctor Baines told her that 
they had not recovered as he had hoped and expected. 

Nell laughed at him a little wearily, and assured him that she 
had never had any nerves. Yet, although she took all his tonics 
and mixtures obediently, she did not seem to get any stronger. 
It was always the same thing, an intolerable and invincible weak- 
ness, nothing else, till Doctor Baines was fairly troubled and 
puzzled about her, and could not make out the cause of it at all. 
Perhaps Nell herself knew better than he did, but if so, she said 
nothing. 

“Very likely she may get stronger after she is married,” said 
the doctor one day ; “something should be done to rouse her: let 
us get her married as soon as possible, and the change and ex- 
citement will very likely do more for her than any medicine.” 
He said it to Cecil, and Cecil fixed the wedding day promptly 
for the tenth of April, the Wednesday after Easter Sunday. 

And now it was only a fortnight more to the tenth of April. 

Everybody cheered up and felt better when the great day was 
settled ; only the bride-elect herself seemed to take no earthly 
interest in the impending event. 
- She left all the arrangements to her sisters, smiling acquies- 
cently and faintly, with a far-away look in her eyes, when she 
was consulted. Even her ¢vousseau, that crowning excitement 
and joy of a woman’s existence, did not suffice to rouse her out 
of her apathy and indifference. 

“You can do as you like,” she would say to them, and Dottie 
and Millie had a fine time of-it, going up to town and ordering 
and choosing the new clothes, and sending in the bills duly to 
their grandmother. 

The time came at last when it was absolutely necessary tha 
Nell should go for a few days to London herself, to be fitted with 
numerous garments that could not be possibly finished off until 
she had tried them on. Doctor Baines gave it as his opinion 
that she was perfectly able to go, and that the effort of going 
would do her good. He said that she wanted rousing, physic- 
ally and mentally ; that her London visit would help her to shake 
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off some of her invalid habits; but Nell, who seemed to cling a’ 
good deal to her own people in these days, pleaded at least that, 
Dottie should go with her. 

Dottie came in through the open window from the pea 
with some open letters in her hands. She had been down to the 
lodge gate to meet the postman. 

“It is all right, Nell. Granny says I may come with you, and 
we are to go to town to-morrow; it’s very good of Granny to 
let me come.” 

“Yes, Dottie ; I don’t know how I could possibly get on with- 
out you, you have been so good to me,” and Nell’s eyes filled 
with those easy tears which are the result of weakness. In the 
old days no one ever saw Nell cry. 

“Look here, old girl, you must cheer up,” said Dottie, in her 
rough, kind way; “I have got a surprise for you. Who do you 
think I met at the gate, carrying his bag up from the station ? 
Some one you will be very pleased to see, I expect.” 

For one wild moment the blood rushed in a flame to her face, 


and her heart beat quickly and tumultuously, then the colour died 
down as suddenly, leaving her paler than before. 

What a foolish and impossible fancy! How stupid she 
must be to think of sucha thing! — 

“TI suppose it is Cecil,” she said very quietly and without the 
least enthusiasm. 

“Yes, it is Cecil. He has managed to get away for one night, 
he says, and he will see you safely up to town to-morrow. I 
didn’t dare to tell him I was going too ; he'll be furious, I expect. 
Your young man isn’t over civil to us, my dear ; he doesn’t think 
any of us good enough for him but you.” 

“It is only his way,” said Nell, a. little absently. “ Where is 
he?” 

“He has taken his bag up to his room. I must go and see 
cook, for we’ve absolutely nothing but a gammon of bacon in the 
house, and I had ordered it to be boiled for lunch with cabbage. 
I can just see Cecil turning that boiled bacon and greens over 
with his fork, with a look of awful disgust on his face and the 
end of his nose going up into the air. It is a dreadful thing'to 
have to feed a dainty man! I pity you, Nell. However, there’s 
one thing, you'll have plenty of money to feed him on. Don't 


you think, too, I had better wire to Poppet.not to come? .Cecil 
15” 
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is so rude to him, it makes me hot ; in fact, he is much too high 
and mighty for any of us now-a-days.” 

“T shouldn’t make any difference for Cecil,” said Nell languidly, 
laying her head back against her cushions ; “ he must take us as 
we are when he comes down like this.” 

Dottie went away across the garden towards the kitchen door 
and the next minute Cecil came into the room behind her. 

She did not look particularly delighted to see him, but she 
smiled and held out her hand, and he bent down and kissed her 
forehead ; he would perhaps have kissed her in a more lover-like 
fashion, only that Nell twisted her head away out of his reach, 
with an almost instinctive shrinking, and his kiss fell upon the 
soft gold brown curls upon her brow. 

“TI thought I would come down and take you up to Wimpole 
Street myself to-morrow, Nell. I don’t like your travelling alone.” 

“Thank you Cecil. Dottie is going up with me,” she added, 
after a moment’s pause. 

Cecil’s face clouded instantly. “ Dottie,” he repeated, “why is 
she going ?” 

“T asked grandmamma to invite her too; I cannot get on 
without her.” : 

Cecil made no answer. He was annoyed, for he had begun to 
hate Dottie, and he disliked her being with Nell. Yet he felt 
that until Nell actually became his wife, it was impossible to 
prevent the two sisters being together ; besides, she had nursed 
Nell devotedly since she had been ill ; he supposed that even the 
worst women must have some good points about them. 

“When Nell is my wife I. shall put my foot down about 
Dottie,” he thought. “It is not for long now, although certainly 
I would very much rather she were not seen with her in London ; 
and my mother, who knows what Dottie is, will be sure to make a 
a fuss about it.” 

“You see I am not very strong,” continued Nell apologetically, 
divining his objection, although she could not understand it; 
“Dottie will go about with me and help me. She enjoys it all 
so much too, poor dear.” 

“T could have gone about with you, Nell.” 

“Oh, not to the dressmaker’s exactly, Cecil. One wants a 
woman for that,” said Nell with a laugh. 

Cecil looked gloomy. Something had annoyed him already, 
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to-day, and, man-like, he was not given to hiding his annoyances 
when there was some one handy to inflict them upon. 

‘*It is too bad of Temple,” he exclaimed, suddenly pulling 
some letters out of his pocket ; “he wants now to back out of 
being my best man, of being at our wedding at all, in fact. 
He writes from Culverdale ; says his brother- wants him to stop 
there for another three weeks, that he cannot get away in time 
for the tenth of April.’ Such rot! I don’t believe a word of it ; 
it’s just an excuse. I know he hates weddings and never goes 
to them if he can possibly avoid it; but I do think he might 
have stretched a point to come back to town for mine, especially - 
as it has been an understood thing all along that he was to be 
my best man. I shall have to get little Drake after all now, 
unless I can make old Julian change his mind. Nell!” his eyes 
resting suddenly upon her face, “ how awfully white you look ; do 
you feel ill?” 

“Only a little faint,” she murmured. She had been pale 
enough before, but now her face had become of a livid grey 
colour that frightened him. 

“The air is too much for you,” he said, getting up and shutting 
the window, and then he gave her a salts bottle that stood near 
her on a table, and stood anxiously watching her whilst she 
sniffed it. 

“It is nothing,” said Nell presently ; “I am often a little faint. 
I feel better now. What was it you were telling me—about Mr. 
Temple?” 

“Only that he says he can’t come to our wedding. But I am 
thinking, Nell, that he might perhaps be induced to come if you 
were to write him a line yourself and ask him.” 

“I!” cried Nell with a quick frightened glance and a sudden 
flush that flooded her face from brow to chin. “Qh, no, I 
couldn’t—I couldn’t!” 

“Oh, you needn’t look so scared. Old Temple isn’t realiy 
alarming at all when you know him, I assure you,” laughed 
Cecil carelessly ; “ at least he is not to men, although I have 
been told that women do sometimes stand in awe of him. Little 
Ida Vincent told me once she was frightened to death of him, 
he snubs her so ; but you / why, he liked you very much, I know ; 
he told me that he did. I really think if you were to write him 
‘a pretty little note——” 
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“ Pray don’t ask me, Cecil ; I am—not clever at little notes, and 
if he does not want to come it would do no good, I am sure.” 

She seemed so distressed and troubled at the idea that he 
gave it up with a little laugh. 

“Oh, well, you shall not be tormented to do anything you 
don’t like now you are seedy, dear; I must try what I can do 
myself to persuade him to change his mind; it is really beastly 
selfish of him to throw me over in this way. Here comes 
your father,” he added in an altered voice, as Gordon Forrester 
entered the room. 

“ Ah, my dear Cecil, this is an unexpected pleasure ; and how 
do you find our dear invalid? Progressing nicely, aren’t we? I 
am really delighted to see you to-day, for I have just one or two 
little matters of business I want to discuss with you, my dear boy, 
if you will come into my room for a minute.” 

“T am entirely at your orders, sir,” replied Cecil somewhat 
sullenly. From repeated experiences Cecil was beginning to 
understand that Gordon Forrester’s “little matters of business” 
usually portended more duns, more difficulties, and more appeals 
for help. He followed his future father-in law unwillingly 
enough out of the room. 

When they were gone Nell lay for some moments very still 
indeed upon her sofa, her wide-opened eyes were fixed miserably 
and almost despairingly upon the pale cloud-flecked blue of the 
March sky. ; 

Presently she raised herself;and sat up on her sofa, twisting 
her feet down to the floor. Out of the bosom of her dress she 
drew a small creased and soiled scrap of a note that looked as 
though it had been folded and refolded many and many a time. 
She opened it now carefully, almost reverently, and although 
she knew every word of it already by heart, she read it once 
more. 

There was no beginning to it and no signature, and it was not 
a very long letter. 


“You will know as well as I do that I must not see you 
again, and you will surely understand. Forgive, if you can, the 
wild words I spoke to you in that hour of despair—although I 
can never forgive myself for the double burden that I have so 
cruelly laid upon you. Yet if it should be any comfort to you 
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to remember it in the days to come, believe me at least that it 
was true enough what I said to you. There will never be any 
one else in the whole world for me but you, Nell, but you I must 
not meet again. In the face of death, I had perhaps a right to 
claim you, but life, alas ! divides us once more, fatally and for ever. 
Try to forget me, and God bless you always. Good-bye.” 


Nell sat on staring hopelessly and miserably at the well-known 
words ; the hot tears gathered in her sorrowful eyes and rolled 
down heavily and slowly one by one upon her hands; some of 
them dropped with a splash upon the open letter, they were not 
the first that had fallen upon it. 

Presently she folded it up, and returned it to its place with a 
deep sigh. 

“Tt is all over!” she said half aloud. “ He leaves me to my 
fate, he has abandoned me!” 

For that thing called honour, which to Julian Temple was sO 
stupendous and so real, seemed to Nell Forrester to be but a 
very small matter compared with the love that was eating out 
her heart. 

Love in a woman’s dictionary must always override everything 
else ; it is to her the best, the greatest, the noblest thing, in life ; 
and she cannot even in fancy enter into that masculine code 
which exalts something else above it. The honour which made 
Julian Temple turn his back upon his friend’s betrothed wife, 
even although he knew that she loved him, seemed to Nell 
only the hollow and almost ridiculous exaltation of a senseless 
and cruel fetish. 

She realized now that up to this moment, in the depths of her 
weak woman’s heart, she must still have hoped and looked for- 
ward to something—she hardly knew what—that should bring him 
back toher. “If I can only see him and speak to him,” she had 
said to herself, “I know that I could overcome his scruples; I 
could make him see things from my point of view, and not from 
his.” She had reckoned upon her own personal influence to 
upset his decision. It had not indeed occurred to her to write to 
him, and she had never answered that tear-blotted note, for she 
knew that written words would be of no avail, but if she could 
have seen him—just once more—if she might only have looked 
into his eyes——., 
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But even that last hope was now taken from her. She saw 
that he meant to avoid her altogether; he would not see her if 
he could help it, either now or on her wedding day. 

If it was indeed right to leave her to her fate, then no doubt 
it was right of him to refuse to be present. But this last necessity 
seemed to make everything doubly hard for her, it seemed to 
close the door for ever between them. He would not apparently 
give her even his friendship. 

There had been a time, just after the fire, and after she had 
recovered her health sufficiently to think and look back and to 
remember all that had passed between them, when she had fought 
and rebelled against her fate ; when she had told herself that, 
loving Julian Temple and knowing that he loved her, she would 
not, could not, marry Cecil Roscoe. 

But that was before his letter had cometoher. After that, she 
began to realize that Julian would not stand by her or help her, 
that he took it as a matter of course that she belonged to Cecil, 
and that he himself must stand aside and let things go on exactly 
as before, and then Nell’s courage fell and all her brave resolu- 
tions died away. 

What good would it do if she were to quarrel with Cecil? 
Would it bring Julian any nearer to her? And then, moreover, 
she understood by this time that her father must be very much 
in Cecil’s debt, and the practical side of her nature told her that 
if she broke off her engagement it would be a very serious matter 
to him. Then there were her sisters: what a terrible disappoint- 
ment to Dottie and to Millie it would be if her engagement fell 
through. What a downfall of all their hopes of future enjoy- 
ment at her expense ! 

All along, Nell’s chief inducement to marry Cecil had been the 
thought of the advantages which her marriage would bring to 
her sisters. She was so sorry for them both, so conscious of 
their faults of character and of the shortcomings in their manners 
and ways, and of the disadvantages that had always stood in 
their light, and she was earnestly anxious to make things better 
for them in the future. She had often pictured to herself the 
pleasure it would be to her to have them with her in London, 
especially Dottie, who was her favourite. She told herself that 
she would invite men to her house, friends of Cecil, to meet 
Dottie, who might very possibly be attracted by her sterling 
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qualities, by her warm heart and her unfailing good temper and her 
frank and honest impulsiveness. Nell, who saw all these good 
qualities in her favourite sister, was sure that there must be men 
in the world who would recognize them as she did. And Dottie 
-was handsome still, she reflected ; with new clothes which she 
would provide for her, and a little London smartening up, Dottie 
might be made to look very nice indeed, and what an excellent 
wife she would make! 

So common-sense won the day, and she silenced those clamour- 
ing voices at her heart that had urged her fora brief moment to 
deem that the world would be well lost for the sake of a man 
who had told her in so many words that he had no intention of 
ever seeing her again, and who recommended her to do her 
duty to Cecil and to forget all about himself. 

Cecil was kind and affectionate to her in these days ; her weak- 
ness rendered him more than usually tender to her ; if he treated 
her family with ill-concealed aversion, and aroused Dottie’s wrath 
by his supercilious coldness to herself, he was at any rate quite 
sufficiently attentive to Nell to warrant her in believing what 
was indeed the truth, that he was sincerely attached to her. 

She did not wish to make him unhappy or to behave badly to 
him, and she wished very much to do her duty to her family and 
to bring some brightness into the lives of her father and sisters. 

And so she held her tongue and the wedding day drew nearer 
and nearer, and sometimes it seemed almost a dream to her that 
Julian Temple had ever spoken to her those magic words—“ I 
love you.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE OUTBREAK OF THE STORM. 


THE doctor’s prophecy that Nell would be all the better for the 
. exertion of the visit to London was amply fulfilled. She had 
not been twenty-four hours in town before she was another 
creature. It was not, perhaps, that she was any happier, or that 
the shadow upon her life was less dark, but, in the change of air 
and scene, her bodily strength improved, and in the necessity for 
action and the constant rush of occupation, she had no time any 
longer to brood over her troubles. Moreover, she was essentially 
a woman with all a woman’s weaknesses, and womanly women 
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can never divest themselves entirely of the purely feminine 
instincts of shopping, and of the love of new clothes. What 
faint reviving interest she had secretly felt of late in these matters, 
was now stimulated and fanned into life, not only by Dottie, who 
was a veritable whirlwind of excitement and energy, but also by 
her grandmother ; for Lady Forrester having generously offered 
to pay for her ¢vousseau, was not at all minded to allow the im- 
portant subject to be treated either with levity or with indifference. 

When it came to the trying on of the wedding dress, Lady 
Forrester actually accompanied her granddaughter herself to 
the dressmaker’s, in order to give her opinion and advice upon 
the all important garment. 

The amusement and the interest of it all served to distract 
Nell’s mind, and restored her in a great measure to her old bright 
and sweet self. She told herself over and over again that she 
had no right to be depressed and unhappy, that she was marry- 
ing Cecil of her own free will, and that nothing between him and 
her was in anyway changed or altered since the day she had 
promised to be his wife. 

In fact, in one respect, her position was decidedly improved, for 
Mrs. Roscoe had been very distinctly kinder to her than on the 
occasion of her previous visit to London. She had lunched alone 
in Rutland Gate, and her future mother-in-law, in the absence— 
the intentional absence, no doubt—of Mrs. Torrens, had kissed 
her affectionately, and had manifested a keen and motherly 
interest in the details of her gowns. 

Mrs. Roscoe, feeling perhaps that the marriage was now in- 
evitable, had promised her son to be present at his wedding, and 
it was settled that she and he were to stay together at the 
George Hotel at Fenchester, for the night of the ninth of April. 
Nell having been warned that it would be wiser. not to risk a 
refusal, had refrained from inviting her to stay at Marshlands, 
and had acquiesced without demur in the arrangement. She 
was learning to be wise with regard to her future mother-in-law, 
and for Cecil’s sake to pass by in silence many things which hurt 
and wounded her. 

“She will come round in time, after we are married,” Cecil 
said to her, “if you will only be patient.’ 

So although Mrs. Roscoe offended her constantly by her per- 
sistent avoidance of her relations, by the marked way in which 
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she declined to set foot inside her grandmother’s house, and by 
her almost insulting manner of ignoring Dottie altogether, look- 
ing straight in front of her whenever Nell mentioned her sister’s 
name, as though she had not heard her speak, yet she con- 
sented to swallow these affronts in silence, for the sake of the 
future peace and harmony which Cecil so constantly held out to 
her. 

“ After all it és only a stupid prejudice,” she thought, “ and it 
cannot hurt my people, or prevent me from loving them just the 
same.” 

The house in Wimpole Street was‘kept.in these days in a con- 
stant state of most unwonted turmoil. The door was besieged 
by parcels and packages, and Dawkes had an unpleasantly 
lively time of it, running up and down the kitchen staircase with 
a frequency eminently trying to his cramped and aged bones. 
There came young women with mysterious boxes and cases, 
tradesmen’s carts with parcels, and messengers with wedding 
presents; these latter almost entirely from Cecil’s friends, for 
Nell had few friends to give her anything. There was a constant 
coming and going all day long, hansom cabs that took the girls 
backwards and forwards on their shopping expeditions, or that 
brought Mr. Roscoe on his daily visits to his betrothed. The 
quiet and dull old house was, in fact, completely transmogrified, 
and the servants were almost trotted off their legs. 

Nell was standing one morning in the little back sitting-room 
behind the dining-room. It was here that, according to Lady 
Forrester’s orders, all the parcels that came for her were deposited, 
and here also that she interviewed the young persons from the 
milliners or the dressmakers, who came to her with patterns or 
with messages. 

Yet, in spite of all that was constantly going on in it, with 
strangers coming in and out, with cardboard boxes piled upon . 
the table, and parcels of all sorts and sizes heaped upon the 
chairs, Nell, every time she went into it, could never help think- 
ing of it, as she remembered it long ago. She could not get 
over certain old reminiscences which were for ever associated in 
her mind with this dark little back room. There was the 
same dreary outlook on to the rain-stained blank wall of the 
narrow yard outside, the gloomy and almost indistinguishable 
oil paintings facing the window, the shabby books on the book- 
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shelves, the cheap imitation bronze vases which still kept their 
places upon the mantelpiece ; all these were unchanged, and all 
brought back vividly to her memory a certain scene out of her 
past life, and with it a vague renewal of those feelings and 
emotions which had left so deep an impression upon her after 
life and character. She remembered so well all that had 
happened on that morning long ago; the shock that had been 
almost like a physical blow, and the stunning sensation of utter 
despair that had paralyzed her when Vane Darley had spoken 
the one word which had turned her from a loving trustful child 
into a woman who understood that she had been deceived and 
cheated. 

She could see herself now, standing there—just there, between 
the table and the fireplace, as she asked her breathless little 
question, the answer to which was to determine her whole life. 

“Ts it true?” she had said to him, and then came his 
answer, striking into her heart like the thrust of a sharp knife : 
“Yes.” 

Nell could almost feel the pain of it now; to this very day she 
shivered when she thought of that yes, and of what it had meant 
to her. 

To most of us there comes, one day or other, that moment of 
cruel awakening, that downfall of our ideal that is so bitter and 
so hard to bear; but surely it had come soon, far too soon, to 
Nell Forrester. 

For in this dreary little back room a good deal of what had 
been best and purest in the girl had been either destroyed 
altogether or disastrously mutilated. She had never, for instance, 
recovered that beautiful belief in the goodness of others which is 
the birthright of us all, which comes to us in childhood and 
early youth with a natural and inherent spontaneity, and which 
once broken and shattered can never return to us any more. 

Truth appeared to her now to be only a beautiful and perhaps 
unattainabie theory, honour a foolish pretence, and love itself but 
a poor thing, scarcely worth the misery and the disappointment 
that so often go hand in hand with it. And it was Vane Darley 
who was responsible for all this perversion of feeling ! 

It is the hardest lesson which life can teach us, and Nell had 
learnt it over early. 

Even now, although it was so long ago, and hes life had shaped 
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itself afresh, she suffered still in hcr thoughts and in her nature 
for that long gone by experience. 

_ “I suppose they. are all very much alike,” she was thinking 
as she stood by the table unpacking some old Derby tea cups 
and saucers that had just arrived from one of Cecil’s numerous 
London acquaintances. “A woman. is only’of value to a man so: 
long as she conduces to his own happiness or comfort ; love does. 
not mean to men what it does to us:. truth above all things and. 
steadfastness as well. I ought to know, for Vane Darley gave 
me a lesson I can never forget. And now once more it is: 
brought home to me: Julian Temple forsakes me like a coward,’ 
and I have no doubt that dear good prudent Cecil, if the occasion 
came for him to exhibit a wholesome regard for his own interests, 
would prove himself to be entirely oblivious of mine! Women 
ought always to be prepared to be sacrificed in the end to the: 
selfish instincts of the men who profess to love them. The 
greatest folly of it all is to set one’s heart too much upon them. 
Perhaps it is a good thing for my chances of future happiness that 
I have never cared very much for Cecil, and yet I think on the 
whole that he is fond of me, and that he will be good and kind | 
to me, although who can say, until he has been tried, how far 
his affection may be reliable ?” 

“A note for you, miss,” said the housemaid, putting her head 
in at the door. 

“Put it down, please,” said Nell, without turning her head, and 
the girl laid it. upon the edge of the crowded ‘table. “Is Miss 
Forrester in yet ?” 

“No, miss, but there goes the bell again ; perhaps that may be 
her,” and she hurried away to answer the door. 

The next moment Nell heard Cecil’s voice in the hall. Just 
before he came in she took up the letter that lay on the table. 

The handwriting on the envelope was unknown to her, and 
when she came to look at it closely there was something peculiar 
about it ; it seemed as though it had been addressed originally in 
faint pencil lines and then traced over in ink by a somewhat 
uneducated hand. At this moment Cecil entered the room. She 
turned to smile a greeting to her lover, and as she did. so she 
slipped the letter unopened into her pocket and forgot it 
altogether. 

. Cecil was full of news. There had been a good deal of talk 
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lately concerning the future ‘habitation of the young couple, and 
it had been settled that they were to take “something furnished ”. 
for the season,and so give themselves time to look about for a 
permanent abode. 

Cecil had come to say that he had just seen a furnished flat in 
the neighbourhood of Albert Gate, which seemed to him to suit 
their requirements. exactly. He had an hour to spare: would 
Nell come to see it now—at once ? 

Nell professed herself ready and eager ; she ran upstairs to put 
on her jacket and hat. Lady Forrester was confined to her room 
with a bad headache, so there was no one’s leave to ask. 

She came down very quickly, and Cecil, who was waiting for 
her in the hall, thought as she ran down the staircase towards 
him that he had never seen her look more charming. She 
seemed in better health and spirits altogether. There was a 
little flush on her cheeks and her eyes shone and sparkled with 
all their old brilliancy ; he felt both fond of her and proud of her. 

He had kept the hansom that had brought him, and they 
started off together to inspect the flat. 

Of the details of that altogether delightful and commodious 
flat there is no occasion to dwell ; Nell retained no recollection of 
it afterwards whatever, although at the time she went carefully 
into every room and examined every corner and every cupboard 
with the utmost attention and interest. 

When they came out Cecil proposed that they should walk 
across the corner of the park as far as Park Lane, when he would 
put her into a cab and find his own way to Lincoln’s Inn. 

“It won’t be too much for you, will it?” he inquired anxiously. 

“Oh, no, the walk will do me good. I am ever so much 
stronger than I was, Cecil ; in fact I am quite well again now, and 
such a day as this makes one forget all one’s aches and pains. 
How delightful the air is ; how fresh, how sweet your London can 
be sometimes, Cecil,” she exclaimed with enthusiasm. 

They had stopped for a moment at the end of the Serpentine. 
It was a lovely morning, the miniature wavelets sparkled and 
glittered in the sunshine, the trees that bordered the wide arti- 
ficial lake on either side had robed themselves in their first pale 
mantle of filmy greenery, and the stone bridge that spanned 
the water far away stood out white and clear against the darker 
shades of the wooded slopes of the Kensington Gardens beyond. 
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Acouple of bright-plumaged ducks rose with a sudden splash and 
skimmed across the water, some toy yachts with white and red- 
brown sails flitted noiselessly from shore to shore, whilst in the 
foreground a couple of lovers in a boat chattered in lowered tones 
to each other, he a rough young fellow with an honest face, who 
sat resting his sculls upon the surface, and she hatless and rosy, 
with merry brown eyes and dishevelled locks that fluttered 
behind her in the breeze. 

It was a scene that is homely and familiar enough to every 
Londoner, and yet even to the eyes that have grown accustomed 
to it, that view up the long water of the Serpentine has always a 
certain indefinable attraction of its own. To Nell’s imaginative 
and appreciative mind there was a curious and subtle charm 
about this calm and peaceful landscape set into the midst of the 
roar and din of a great city. These misty distances and tender 
outlines of tree and shadowy water, as contrasted with the tur- 
moil of the busy life hard by, seemed to her to be imbued with a 
vague and soothing poetry peculiar to themselves. 

She leant upon the stone balustrade and rested her cheek 
upon her hand, and her dream-laden eyes looked out over the 
fair scene before her, whilst the soft air played with the loose 
red-brown tendrils of her hair, which the sun just kissed into a 
golden halo above her lovely thoughtful face. 

Cecil looked at her critically and admiringly, yet with a 
certain irritated reservation in the background of his mind. 

How lovely and charming she was! yet, what a detestably 
bad match he was going to make in marrying her! and how 
aggravating to his feelings was the incessant warfare within him 
between the personality of herself, which captivated his senses, 
and the undesirable belongings who clung about her and who 
angered and disgusted him ! 

The same familiarity that increased his longing to possess her, 
only bred a constant irritation and dislike within him towards 
the rest of her family. Should he be able to detach her, he 
wondered, altogether and entirely from these odious relations 
of hers? from the father who was dishonest and unprincipled, 
and from the sister who had been mixed up in a disgraceful 
intrigue with a man of disreputable character, and who was with- 
out a doubt no better than she should be. Yet, unless he could 
so detach her from them, what chance of domestic peace could 
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he possibly anticipate? It was in Cecil’s heart to wish at that 
moment that he had never set eyes upon Eleanor Forrester, and 
that her beauty and her charm had never beguiled him to the 
upsetting of all his own preconceived theories. Yet he did not 
in the least intend at that particular moment to raise a topic 
which he well knew would be a very dangerous one, for he 
dreaded so much to lose her, that he had long ago determined 
to defer all disagreeable discussions until after they were married. 
But suddenly and all unconsciously, Nell turned round to him 
and said something which, as so oftens happens with unpre- 
meditated words, made it impossible to him to adhere to his 
prudent resolutions. 

“T don’t think we will take that flat, Cecil,” she remarked 
simply, and quite unaware of the crumbling walls which she was 
about to drag down about her head. “You see there is no spare 
room, and no means of making one that I can see, even if we 
turned that little study into a bed-room, and a spare room is 
essential to us, is it not?” 

“I don’t see in the least what we want with a spare room,” 
said Cecil stiffly, ranging himself on the defensive at once. “We 
do not want any visitors, I imagine.” 

“Oh, but indeed we do, Cecil,” replied Nell lightly. “Or, at 
least, I do. Dottie is coming to stay with us for a month as soon 
as we come back to London; I have already invited her, and she 
has promised to come. I want to take her with us to Ascot ; you 
have said that we are to go, and Dottie will appreciate it far 
more than I shall. The dream of poor Dottie’s life is to see a 
real big race run. She has never been to anything but little 
country meetings, and she is wild with delight at the idea of 
going to Ascot. I am looking forward immensely too to having 
her to stay with us; it will be such a good thing for her, it will 
soften and improve her so much, for you know, Cecil, those poor 
dear girls have never been into any nice society, and they have 
run rather wild at home, I am afraid. It will be such a good 
thing to get Dottie away from all those young fellows who are 
everlastingly in the house ; they mean no harm, but it is all so— 
so second rate, is it not? I must put off Millie’s visit till the 
autumn, but Dottie I am determined must come at once, as 
soon as ever we come back and are settled down. So you see 
that flat won’t do. We must find one a little larger with a nice 
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bed-room for Dottie. Why don’t you speak, Cecil? Why do 
you look so cross? Is anything the matter?” 

They were walking on now across the corner of the park. 
Nell had chattered on gaily enough ; then at last she paused and 
waited for Cecil to speak, but he said nothing, and she looked 
up at him and suddenly saw that he was disturbed and annoyed ; 
that he was frowning, and that his eyes were gloomily bent 
towards his feet. At her last question, he lifted them and turned 
his face towards her ; there was a cold displeasure in it, and his 
voice was hard and unsympaihetic. 

“T am sorry to vex you, Nell, but I am afraid that you must 
put all those ideas out of your mind at once.” 

“What ideas? What do you mean?” she asked quickly and 
a little breathlessly, scenting war in a moment. “I do not 
understand you, Cecil.” 

“It is very simple. I mean that I cannot allow you to have 
your sisters to stay with you. Certainly not Dottie; more 
especially not Dottie, I may say.” 

“But why—why? What has Dottie done to you, pray?” 

Nell’s heart was beating; her temper, that was naturally a 


sweet one, began to rise by leaps and bounds, and when sweet- 
tempered people become angry, their anger is often more intense 
than that of those who are easily irritated. 

“Do you mean to say that I am to have a house in London, 
and am not to be allowed to ask my own sisters up to stay with 
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me? How perfectly preposterous 

“ Preposterous or not, I am afraid it must be so,” he replied 
very quietly. 

There was no averting the storm, it must be faced. 

“Do not be angry with me, Nell,” trying to take her hand in his. 
“You know that I want to do everything in the world to make 
you happy, but this one thing only I cannot allow, and it is 
perhaps as well that you should know it. I cannot allow you to 
go about with Dottie when you are my wife; believe me, I have 
very good reasons for what I have decided. This is no idle pre- 
judice ; it is something much more serious.” 

And as he spoke they reached Park Lane, and Cecil put up 
his stick and summoned a hansom. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
“ ALL IS OVER.” 


THEY neither of them spoke a word during the short drive back 
to Wimpole Street. There was no question now in Cecil’s mind 
of leaving her to find her way home. The subject had been 
raised, and must perforce be thrashed out, and with a man’s in- 
stinctive dread of a scene, he felt that whatever he had to say 
had much better be said within the shelter of four walls than in 
the open street. 

“Perhaps it is as well,” he thought, “that I should make her 
understand; that I should put my foot down at once about it, 
It will make things easier to us both by-and-by.” 

But still he had no thought of quarrelling with her altogether, 
and no idea that he might fail to convince her of the justice and 
propriety of his decree. Neither did he mean to give Dottie 
away, not unless it should be absolutely necessary ; to begin 
with, he stood pledged in a measure to Lady Forrester not to 
betray the confidence she had placed in him, and to go on with, 
he believed Nell to be so absolutely innocent of evil that he 
would have shrunk from opening her eyes to the dreadful things 
of which he supposed her older and less innocent sister to have 
been guilty. 

Yet in an interview of this nature, where so much is at stake, 
where so much of deep feeling is necessarily aroused, and where 
a word too much or too little may upset in a moment the most 
carefully laid out lines of action, it is almost impossible to fore- 
tell where our unguarded utterances may eventually land us. 

When Nell and Cecil found themselves face to face in that 
little back room of ancient memories, where oddly enough this 
other crisis of her life was destined to play itself out, it was 
Nell who took the initiative, in a manner that Cecil had scarcely 
reckoned upon. 

“ Now tell me what you mean about Dottie?” she said to him 
quite quietly and without any sign of anger. “ For a long time 
past I have seen that Dottie has been out of favour with you, 
and you have in fact been scarcely civil to her. She herself has 
noticed it; and I always thought how good and sweet-tempered 
she has been about it. I have tried to persuade her that it was 
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only her fancy, and that there was nothing meant by your 
change of manner; but now it seems that there is something 
definite, and that you have some real cause of offence against 
my sister.” 

Then she was. silent, waiting for him to speak. 

Cecil leant back against the mantelshelf and contemplated his 
own feet. Then because, like most men, he was morally a coward 
and did not like to say disagreeable things in plain words, he 
began to shuffle. 

“ There is no offence whatever, my dear child ; how could she 
offend me? In fact, I am very grateful to her for having nursed 
you so well, and looked after you so kindly all the time you have 
been ill, only——” 

“Only—what? Pray speak out, Cecil. Just now you distinctly 
told me that you should forbid my sisters, and more especially 
Dottie, to stay with me, and that you had decided this from no 
idle prejudice, but from very good reasons. I ask you to tell me 
what are those reasons.” 

“ My dear Nell, I must really beg you to believe in me and to 
trust to me. I don’t wish to be Dottie’s accuser ; her past history is 
not my affair ; it is surely not necessary for me to enter into any 
details about her. It is only when it comes to her being with 
you, with my wife, I may say, that I am in any way entitled to 
bear in mind certain things that have been brought to my know- 
ledge.” 

“What things?” she asked, with a little angry defiance in her 
eyes. And Cecil was for a long time silent. “I must insist upon 
your explaining,” she persisted after a long pause, with a calm- 
ness that portended mischief. “What is it that has been brought 
to your knowledge about Dottie? If you do not tell me, Cecil, 
I shall go and fetch her, and she shall ask you herself.” 

This threat frightened him in downright earnest. 

“ My dear girl, what nonsense! ” he cried irritably ; “ is it likely 
I should tell her? Of course I am not her judge, as I keep on 
assuring you ; her doings, past or present, have no earthly concern 
for me, except only in so far as they touch what is dear to me, 
your dear and sweet self, my darling.” 

But his lover-like words had no effect whatever upon Nell. 
Not the remotest inkling of what was in his mind dawned upon 
her ; she was only indignant and angry that Cecil should dare to 
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stand there hinting all sorts of disparaging things about Dottie 
which he had not the courage to put into plain words. 

“You will not surely let this visit, which you and she seemed 
to have arranged without consulting me, weigh for one moment 
against my express wishes?” he went on, trying to divert her 
from the main point at issue. 

But Nell was not to be so diverted. 

“ That depends of course upon what your objections to her visit 
are based. I love my sister, and I will not give up the pleasure 
of being with her for these vague generalities, which mean 
nothing ; but if you have really any distinct and just causes of 
complaint against her, I am quite willing to hear them and to 
endeavour to comply with your wishes, if it is possible.” 

He was driven into a corner, and perceived that unless he 
gave her some sort of idea as to what he meant, the discussion 
would be endless, and the breach between them might widen 
hopelessly. 

“T will tell you all I can, Nell,” he said at last, taking her cold 
hand in his. “I need not perhaps say much; it would be diffi- 
cult to me to do so. It is simply this: I was told on very good 
authority that Dottie was on very intimate terms some years 
ago with a man of extremely bad character.” 

“ Who was that man?” she asked quickly. 

. “Perhaps you have never heard of him, or if you have, you 
were too young, I am thankful to say, to know what he was, too 
young perhaps even to remember him. It is needless to tell you 
his name ; it was a name which could never have been coupled 
with that of any woman without shame and discredit, and Dottie 
was seen about alone frequently with this man ; at late hours, in 
places where girls do not go alone with any man unprotected 
and un-chaperoned. Naturally her reputation has suffered.” 

“I don’t believe it—I don’t believe it for a moment!” she 
interrupted hotly. “ Dottie is not that sort of girl at all ; it is all 
fun and chaff with her. I am quite certain that no man has ever 
been on terms of intimate friendship with her, excepting a few 
young fellows from the Barracks, like poor Mr. Popham, who 
is a mere boy, and who is perfectly harmless.” 

_ “Oh, this was not Mr. Popham at all; it was a very different 
sort of person altogether; it was a man very well known in 
London, a man without a shred of character, who could not be 
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seen with a woman without compromising her; a married man, 
too, separated from his wife.” 

There was a long silence ; Nell’s hand that he had been holding 
in his, fell away limply and coldly out of his grasp. She under- 
stood now what he was alluding to, and yet for a few minutes 
she was bewildered. The oddness of it all, the strange trick 
of fate which had revived this charge, not against herself, 
but against her sister, puzzled and confused her. Why was this 
old story fixed upon Dottie,she wondered? And thena sudden 
pang of regret went through her heart. What a pity that she 
had not told Cecil long ago; then this extraordinary mistake 
could never have arisen! It had been in her mind to do so, she 
remembered, only that Lady Forrester had dissuaded her. 

“You are speaking of Colonel Vane Darley, I suppose ?” she 
said at last very quietly. 

“You know his name, then?” he asked quickly and with 
excitement. “ You are aware of this story, then, perhaps ?” 

“I know what you mean, I think, but you are altogether wrong 
about it. Dottie was never a friend of Colonel Darley’s. Who 
told you this tale, Cecil?” — 

“You seem to know so much, Nell,” he replied rather coldly 
and oddly, “that it is perhaps useless to conceal anything from 
you. I heard the story first from the lips of a woman who is, I 
believe, a friend of Ida Vincent’s; a horrid woman, I thought ; 
her name is Hartwood.” 

“ Ah!” she cried, sharply striking her hands one into the other. 
“She has waited all these years, then, to do me this mischief! 
And after all she told you that it was Dottie whom she saw wit 
Colonel Darley? Well, she is even a wickeder woman than I 
thought her! ” 

“Nell, I will be quite frank with you. Mrs. Hartwood did not 
say it was Dottie. You will be very much upset, I am afraid, 
but of course I found out as soon as I inquired into the story 
that she had made a great mistake. But it was dark, and she 
might not have seen distinctly, and she was only an acquaintance 
after all and might easily have been mistaken, for by some 
curious blunder she believed that it was you.” 

“ Then who on earth told you that it was Dottie?” was Nell’s 
only comment upon this. 


“Your grandmother. Of course it was to her that I applied 
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at once. Don’t look so angry, Nell; she was quite right to tell 
me the truth, in fact, I insisted upon knowing it ; but you will see 
now why I have never been able to like Dottie since—why I have 
hated to see her with my own sweet pure-minded girl. I assure 
you, Nell, that there have been times when it has been a positive 
torture to me to see her kiss you, knowing how utterly unfit she 
was to be with you.” 

Nell began pacing up and down the small room; she twisted 
her hands together, and her face worked with agitation. 

“Oh, my poor dear Dottie!” she cried, brokenly and tearfully, 
“to think that all this time she should have suffered this terrible 
injustice!” It was at first her only thought; that Dottie should 
have borne the stigma of her own fault. Oh, the wicked, cruel 
injustice of it! “Cecil,” she cried with excitement, stopping 
short in front of him, “let me put an end at once to this terrible 
misrepresentation. Granny told you a lie—God knows why 
or wherefore. That horrid woman, as you call her, spoke the 
truth ; it was I who was with Colonel Darley, I was his friend. It 
was I who went to an Exhibition with him in the evening, who_ 
went down to Erith and spent days on his yacht, and whom that 
woman saw with him at Charing Cross Station at ten o’clock at 
night. If you count these things as sins, then it is I who have 
sinned !” 

“ For God’s sake stop, Nell!” he cried sharply ; “this cannot 
be true! What are you saying? You are only trying to shield 
your sister.” 

He took her almost roughly by the wrists, and drew her with 
a quick passionate movement towards him, looking with angry 
despair into her eyes. 

“Tell me that it was not you—it is not—it cannot be true,” 
he repeated hoarsely. 

But even before she spoke he saw that it was true. She was 
very white, and there were tears in her eyes, but she did not 
shrink from him, or turn away her face. 

“T cannot say it, Cecil—it is true!” she repeated sadly. 

He dropped her hands as though they burnt him, and turned 
away from her with a groan, leaning his head down upon the 
mantelpiece upon his folded arms. 

Nell laid her soft small hand on his shoulder. She was very 
sorry for him, she liked him better, perhaps, now than she had 
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ever liked him before, for he was in earnest—he felt—he suffered 
—he cared. She saw that it was despair to him, although she 
could not in the least fathom the mind with which she was 
dealing. It seemed to her that if he loved her really, then he must 
trust her too; it was surely not too late for perfect confidence. 
She would tell him all, and then he would be happy again. 

The gentle touch of her hand made him shiver. A sort of sob 
broke from him ; the sound of it made her heart ache. 

“ Dear Cecil,” she said gently, “pray don’t be so miserable. I 
blame myself now that I did not tell you at first all that there 
was to tell—it is always better to be honest, I think—but I was 
unwilling to tell you—perhaps it was that I was ashamed to lay 
bare my miserable little history to you. I—TI was not proud of 
it at all, you see,” she added falteringly, and smiling a little too. 

He lifted his head and turned round and faced her, leaning 
back against the mantelpiece with his hands tightly clenched 
behind him. His face was set, and stony, and very white. 

“ But now I will tell you everything, if you like to hear me!” 

“Go on,” he said, in a rough choked voice. 

“T was very young, Cecil—a mere baby—only sixteen, and I 
saw no harm in going out with Colonel Darley. I was staying 
here by myself, and it was very dull for me, and I met Colonel 
Darley by accident. He asked me to come out with him to 
that Exhibition that was going on down at South Kensington. 
We dined together there, he and I , 

“ Alone?” 

“Oh yes, of course ; and then we walked about afterwards in 
the gardens and listened to the band—and he took me home. 
Afterwards I went down to Erith three times, and spent the day 
on his yacht. He took me out sailing—it was all new and 
delightful to me. He brought me back every evening. He was 
very kind. He gave me this bracelet.” 

“TI asked you once who gave it you ?” he said sullenly. 

“I know, and I told you it was an old friend. I did not think 
I was doing wrong in taking it. It was not till afterwards that 
I found out he was a married man.” 

“ He made love to you, I suppose?” 

How cold and hard Cecil’s voice had become. 

She reddened a little at the question. It was not very generous 
of him to press her, and it was so hard to tell him! Yet she 
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determined to lay everything bare to him, and she would not 
draw back now. 

“ I—I suppose he did,” she faltered, “at least, he told me that 
he loved me, and he asked me if I would go away with him. I 
fancied in my ignorance that he wanted to marry me. It was 
grandmamma who told me that he was married already, and she 
called me a fool to believe in him, and then I sent him away. 
It was in this very room, Cecil, where we now stand, I wished 
him good-bye—and he went. That is all.” 

“ And this precious blackguard—this married man who tried 
to get an innocent girl run away with him—you returned his 
affection, I presume ?” 

There was a scorn in his voice that she could not understand. 
It surprised her even more than it stung her. 

“T don’t think you ought to ask me that, Cecil ; but still I will 
be quite frank with you. I did love him, I suppose, at the time, 
or at least I thought I did—for I was very young, you know—but 
it hurt me dreadfully to send him away. I think in one way it 
has hurt me ever since, although of course, as far as caring for 
him goes, I have got over it all long ago, and I have learnt to 
understand how nearly—but for God’s mercy—I might have been 
ruined altogether. Cecil, I have told you everything now—there 
is nothing more. I did nothing wrong. I was as innocent and 
ignorant as a child of six. I wish indeed now that I had told 
you all about it long ago ; it might have spared you some suffering 
to-day, and it would, at any rate, have saved you from the unjust 
suspicions of poor Dottie that have been in your mind. Now 
forgive me, dear, and let us be happy once more.” 

She held out her hands towards him and lifted her eyes with 
a little smile to his face. It did not occur to her for one 
moment that there was anything more to be said—only that he 
would kiss her, and that all would be well again. She was almost 
glad now that it was over—that the story had in some fashion 
come to his knowledge, and that Mrs. Hartwood had done her 
worst. She would be powerless to injure her now—now that 
Cecil knew all. Then all at once she became aware of some- 
thing in his face that was altogether new to her. There was no 
answering look of affection in his eyes, and her smile as she 
looked at him froze, and faded coldly away ; neither did he put 
out his hands to take those she held out to him, and presently 
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they dropped down trembling to her sides. As they fell his 
eyes caught the glitter of the diamonds in her bracelet. The sight 
seemed to madden him. There arose a tempest in his face—a 
tempest of rage and jealousy and of the bitterest unbelief. 

“And you expect me to believe in this story of yours!” he 
cried, roughly and angrily. “To shut my eyes to what is self- 
evident, and to take you back as if nothing had happened! You 
confess to me every detail of this shameful story—you admit 
that you loved this scoundrel—you still actually wear upon your 
arm the diamonds with which he tempted and bought you, and 
yet you think that you can gull me into believing that you are as 
pure and innocent of evil as a child or a saint!” 

“Cecil!” she cried, recoiling from him in horror and amaze- 
ment. “Do you mean to say that you don’t believe what I have 


’ told you?” 


“I do not believe you!” he answered with angry emphasis 
“Do you remember how, one day, a long time ago, when we were 
walking together across Hyde Park, I spoke to you about this 
very rumour. How I implored you to set my mind at rest and 
to assure me that there was no truth in it? You must have 
known in your heart what I alluded to? And have you forgotten 
how you—false at that moment as you are now—swore to me 
that there was nothing in your past life of which you would ever 
be ashamed ? If you have forgotten those words, I, at least, have 
not. How can any man in his senses believe in you again 
after such a denial as that! What I believe is, that if this 
man Darley were to come across your path again, you would be 
capable of going back to him to-morrow! ” 

“It is impossible that you can think such a shameful thing of 
me, Cecil! It is disgraceful that you should say it. You must 
know that he is nothing to me now.” 

“You say that because he is not in England,” he said with a 
sneer, “but if he were——” 

“He is in England,” she interrupted quickly, “for I saw 
him. He passed us that very evening in Hyde Park of which 
you have just spoken, when you and I were walking home 
together.” 

Cecil stared at her for a minute or two in silence. He was 
thinking about the place in Ceylon, which Lady Forrester had 
described to him, and of the letter from Colonel Darley which 
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she had said she had just received. What a farce it all was! 
And now the whole fabric of deceit and lies seemed to be tumbling 
about his ears all together. Then he laughed aloud—harshly 
and bitterly. 

“Tt is really positively comic,” he exclaimed, “but you have 
outwitted yourselves somewhat this time, you and your precious 
grandmother! What an idiot I have been to have believed 
in any one of your accursed race! They were right, those friends 
of mine, who said that I was a fool to trust my happiness and 
honour to a daughter of Gordon Forrester, and who told me 
that no good, clean-minded woman could possibly come from 
such a stock as yours!” 

Her colour went and came quickly. Itseemed impossible that 
she heard him aright—that these insults could be spoken by 
him. 

“Cecil!” she gasped, “ you must be mad!” 

“Oh, no; I am not mad now! I have been mad, no doubt, 
but now I am sane, for I see you now as you are, and I know 
what you are.” 

There were a few seconds during which neither of them spoke. 

“Then all is over between us!” she said at last, with a dull 
sense, half of bewilderment, half of relief. 

“Certainly, all is over,” he answered gravely ; and immediately 
he took up his coat and hat from the chair upon which he had 
deposited them, and went out. He did not even turn to look at 
her as he left the room. 

Nell stood quite still. She felt a little numb and cold, a little 
crushed and wounded by his insulting words—nothing more. 

Then at that moment it chanced that she slipped her hand into 
her pocket, and her fingers closed upon the unopened letter that 
had lain there since the morning. 


(Zo be continued.) 





























Ht a Ladies’ Club. — 


“I CLAIM my freedom. I am not a bale of goods to be shifted 
from owner to owner without choice or will of my own.” 

Thus speaks one of a group of maidens. What are they dis- 
cussing? They stand on the steps of a large house with outer 
doors thrown wide open, and a brass plate bearing the words, 


“THE PROGRESSIVIST LADIES’ CLUB.” 


Boldly enough I crossed the door mat, because I saw a page 
beyond, and a man can always get on with one of his own sex. 

“ Are men admitted ?” I asked the youth in buttons. 

“Lord bless you, yes, sir; the ladies couldn’t get on without 
’em,” answered the boy, casting, however, an apprehensive glance 
at the ladies outside, and lowering his voice lest they should 
overhear his sentiments. 

“Then I may come in, I presume?” 

“ There ain’t nothing going on now, sir, but you can just look 
round if you like.” 

So I walked upstairs and looked round the premises. There 
was a large dining-room, in which the page informed me they 
dined sixty people very frequently. There was a drawing-room, 
furnished with elegant couches and lounges, empty and silent 
then, but so full, the boy assured me, on reception days that it 
could not possibly hold any more, and — 

“Bless you, sir,” he added, “’tis fun to see and hear’em. We 
men ain’t nowheres with our clubs compared to the ladies.” 

“You say men are admitted, but is there no formality ?” 

“Why, yes, sir ; you gets an invitation from a member.” 

“That is a little awkward if one does not know a member.” 

As I spoke the lad opened the door of a small, but most com- 
fortably furnished room. 

“ The smoking-room, sir.” 

“What? But that is kind of them to provide for their male 
visitors.” 

The lad grinned. 
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“’Tis for theirselves, sir.” 

“Really? I did not know ladies had adopted the habit of 
smoking to such an extent.” 

“?Tis the most advanced among ’em, sir.” 

“Oh, then there are degrees of advancement even in a Pro- 
gressivist club?” 

A slight stir behind one of the Japanese screens with which the 
room was well supplied here interrupted me. Another moment 
and a charming young lady, cigar in hand, stood before me. 

I bowed ; she returned my salutation. 

“ Allow me to apologize for intruding, madam.” 

“No apology is necessary, sir. We are delighted that men 
should have every opportunity of understanding our aims and 
methods. I shall be pleased to give you any information. I 
heard you doubted our smoking.” 

“T do so no longer.” 

“ But I daresay you object ; think it unwomanly?” 

“With such a charming advocate before me, I can say 
nothing.” 

“Until you are gone away. But itis part of ourscheme. We 
claim to exercise our reason, and to settle for ourselves what is 
good, what bad, and to throw down any fancy barriers set up for 
us by men. We know just as well as men do what is good for 
us; what dress and what attitudes best show off our beauty. 
Now I, for instance, have an irritable, nervous temperameht and 
tobacco soothes me, therefore I smoke.” 

“ The reason, at any rate, is valid.” 

“But still you object. Well, all Progressivists have to suffer 
a little, and so must we until we have stretched man’s narrow 
mind for him. Are you going to write an article on us ?” 

“Tf I have the chance! But at present my difficulty is to get 
to see the club when peopled.” 

“A difficulty easily surmounted. I can see you are a gentle- 
man of culture. We welcome all such. I will give you a card 
for our next ‘ At Home,’ and make it my business to introduce 
you.” 

Again I bowed and murmured thanks. 

“ My name is Basil Graeme, at your service, madam.” 

The card was written and handed me, when I saw I was to be 
the guest in two days’ time of Miss Lily Meddlicot. 
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“T have just finished my last cigar,” she added carelessly, “so 
I cannot invite you to have a smoke. Except on special occa- 
sions I limit myself to five cigars a day. Have you seen every- 
thing ?” 

“No, miss,” interposed the page. “May I show him upstairs 
and the Silence room ?” 

“Of course. Better now than when full of company. Good 
morning, sir.” 

Thus dismissed, and guided by the grinning page, I was shown 
the Silence room. It had several writing tables, plenty of light 
literature and a good supply of comfortable chairs, but was 
otherwise empty. On another floor was a large office or council 
chamber and a number of bed-rooms. 

“TJ did not know it was a residential club,” I remarked to the 
boy. 

“No more it ain’t, sir. But still some of the members from a 
distance whose relations don’t like their coming home to-morrow 
morning is glad of a bed here occasionally. And then, too, 
they can sleep their guests, sir.” 

Having now completed my tour of the rooms, I gave this 
precocious youth a shilling and left. 

On the appointed day I took care to be punctual. Entering 
the hall I found the page alert and smiling. 

“Yes, sir, Miss Meddlicot is upstairs, sir. Walk up, please.” 

I did so, and for a shy man like myself let me tell you it is no 
light ordeal to face a body of Progressivist women. 

However, immediately on entering I was greeted. 

“ Ah, here you are, Mr. Greme. I have been looking out for 
you, lest at the last moment shyness should overcome your 
thirst for knowledge.” 

It was Miss Meddlicot. 

“You had better begin by having some tea. Here you are. 
Sugar? That’s right. And milk, of course. And you begin 
with bread and butter. So do I. Beginning with cake seems 
to me like putting the cart before the horse. Another cup? 
‘Pray do, and some cake this time. Now tell me, what is your 
line? I want to introduce you to the right people, don’t you 
see ?” 

“ But I do not want to inflict my line upon any one. I want to 
understand Progressivist ideas as expressed by——” 
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“By women. Don’t be afraid of the word. Ah, well, here is 
our president, Lady Merton. Allow me to introduce Mr. Greme, 
who wants to write an article on Progressivist Woman, and has 
come here to study her.” 

“Very happy to help him, Iam sure. You see our club, Mr. 
Grzeme ; we do not have male members, but they come as guests, 
and any woman having the advancement of her sex at heart can 
join. Only she must be staunch, and not mind the aspersions 
which men are sure to cast on those women who attempt to 
overthrow their tyranny. Entrance fee a guinea; yearly sub- 
scription three guineas.” 

“ Are the ladies all authoresses, madam ?” 

“By no means. But they are all thoroughly up to date, and 
all have some mission in life. You are a novelist, I think?” 

I bowed deprecatingly. 

“Here is Mrs. Elm. She is quite one of our best speakers.” 

The ceremony of introduction performed, the president glided 
away. 

“Oh! Mr. Greme,” exclaimed my new acquaintance, a fashion- 
ably dressed widow, “are you a dreadful stickler for old- 
fashioned ways?” 

“No, but I own I am not sufficiently versed in modern claims 
to be properly up to date.” 

“Oh, then we will soon teach you. Now you might come to 
our next debate; I am to speak, and my subject is ‘ The Freedom 
of the Individual.’ I shall prove satisfactorily that women were 
really first enslaved by the Christian marriage vow ‘to honour 
and obey’ a man; and secondly, by the adoption of a dress 
originated by men, and first worn by them, but abandoned 
because it is the destruction of legitimately exerted physical 
* strength.” 

“You mean skirts?” 

“Yes, precisely. But come and hear the debate; men only 
wish us to go on wearing those things to keep us enslaved. Now 
here is Miss Pen, she has written largely on the divided skirt and 
you see she looks well in it.” 

“Of course I do,” laughed Miss Pen ; “if not, you may depend 
I should not wear it. But look at Miss Stride! Now she isa 
fine set off for the shirt front, cut-away coat and short hair 
style.” ; 
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“Excuse me,” I interrupted. “Who is that gentleman in the 
blue coat? I fancy I have seen his portrait somewhere.” 

“Why, Mr. Graeme, that is Miss Stride. So you really took 
her fora man? _ I must tell her, she will be so pleased. Alice, 
dear, this is Mr. Greme, and he really thought you were a 
man.” 

“No, did he? Well, sir, I am glad. It just shows how ridi- 
culous men are to pretend there is any radical difference in our 
make which precludes similar dress. How do you like our 
Volunteer uniform? Here it is, and here are our cyclist scouts, 
Miss Pitt and Miss Marks. Mr. Greme, the latter is worthy of 
her name; she is a dead shot.” 

Miss Pitt laughed at my consternation. She was the cyclist. 
Her costume was a short tweed skirt, knickers and gaiters, a 
cut-away coat with deep skirt, and stiff shirt-front. 

“I don’t generally come in this dress,” she explained, ‘but I 
have just won a cycle race and wanted to tell our president.” 

“ And I,” chimed in Miss Marks, “am in professional toggery 
because,” touching the ribbon on her smart cap, “I am recruiting, 
you see. How do you like my uniform?” 

It was certainly pretty, and I said so, but it was difficult to 
realize that this braided tunic, knickers and gaiters inclosed the 
form of a woman. Somehow I could not fancy myself making 
love to her, wanting to kiss her, or to put my arm around her 
waist. 

“ Ah, sir,” said a white-haired old man near me, “I see you too 
are perplexed. Well, well, times are changed! I had fifty years 
of the happiest life with my dear wife that man could have; I 
was never away from her after six in the evening, and she, well, 
she saw me off to work in the morning with a kiss which 
sweetened my day’s labour, and she always met me at the door 
at night with a kiss that took away my fatigue. But now there 
are no more such women ; the sexes are mixed up, and no sane 
man can want to marry his double ; aye, and his inferior double 
too.” 

And the old man left me with a tear in his eye. 

I sat still and listened to my neighbour’s conversation. 

“I,” said one, “shall never rest till man is in his right place 
beneath the heel of woman. It is we who ought to choose our 
mates and to propose, not men.” . 
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- “ Aye, and to choose, again if, owing to their deceit, we first 
choose amiss,” chimed in a second. 

Next my attention was drawn to a very babel of tongues. 

“Well, I don’t believe any journalists can write on a thing 
without going through it themselves. Now you read my articles. 
I have been stoker on an engine, a barmaid, a coffee-stall woman, 
a flower girl, an organ-grinder, a crossing sweeper, a domestic 
servant, a Salvation Army captain, a boatman, and oh! I can’t 
tell you how many other things, and so my articles always sell 
and I am not worn out with thinking. It is only plodders who 
go in for learning their profession now. Carry it by a coup de 
main, say 1.” 

“ Quite right,” chimed in a well-known novelist. “I always 
first try everything I write. I go away, pose as an émgénue or 
a maiden aunt, I flirt, I play fast and loose, and in this fashion I 
have learnt to ride and to fish, to row and to bet. I have just 
been out on a holiday with ’Arry and ’Arriet and I can write 
the thing well now.” 

“ And so can I,” added a third, “and I am going to demolish 
servants; I hate them! They deserve all they get, and a great 
deal more; a nasty, plotting, greedy set.” 

“Ah,” said a soft voice at my elbow, “you are lonely. Can 
I perhaps amuse you, sir? Would you mind lowering that blind ? 
Thank you. I am obliged to take care of my complexion, you 
see, for I am an actress, and talent without good looks is of little 
use in that line.” 

As I looked at Miss Sullino, I understood better her success. 
She was indeed a beautiful woman, with graceful undulatory 
movements, and a distinct utterance which made it a pleasure to 
hear her talk. : 

“And what do you think about these Progressivist ideas?” I 
asked her. 

She shrugged her shapely shoulders before replying slowly. 

“Well, we actresses are much obliged to these ladies, because 
by comparison with their demonstrations, our lives become quite 
modest and retiring. If men want to marry that sort of woman 
they marry us because we do it gracefully ; but extremes we 
leave to the music hall stage. Yet after all it is thoroughly in- 
sincere among ladies. Look there.” 

I looked where she directed. The door of the smoking-room 
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was ajar, and in the long mirror we saw a reflection. ‘The girl’ 
who had declaimed so loudly on man’s place being under 
woman’s heel, was blushingly submitting to being kissed by a 
beardless youth. 

“That is the object of all their talk,” continued my new 
acquaintance scornfully. “They all hope to attract husbands, 
every one of them. And quite right too,” she added with a little 
laugh, “only they go the wrong way to work ; we, who deal so 
eternally with human passion, know that like never attracts 
like.” 

“T protest,” whispered a girl near me, “I do think Madge is 
mean. She has managed to make Gerald Black propose, and 
she knew I had set my heart on marrying him. Now I know 
who got me out of the work on ‘ Heartsease.’ I hate such mean. 
tricks, I do. She has no business in our club.” 

But here a succession of short screams made us all return to 
the principal reception room. There was the volunteer lady in 
hysterics. 

“T tell you she is hateful, false,” she cried in gasps. “ Mr. Black 
was my lover, and she has tempted him away while I was toiling 
for the common good.” 

“ Shame, shame,” came from the female chorus around. 

“Yes, he was mine; I saved him under fire at the last 
Manceuvres ; I bound up his wounds and defended him under the 
attack on the ambulance. He greeted me as his future wife 
when first we were safe from danger. It is all her fault, every 
bit ; she has tempted and led him astray. If she could shoot, I 
would call her out, the hateful thing!” 

“Men are quite mistaken,” a lady journalist was declaiming at 
my elbow. “Women are not jealous of each other, not at all, 
except when they stand in each other’s light ; then of course it is 
quite natural they should be, Mr. Bell. Mr. Black was engaged 
to me until six weeks ago, but I threw him over of course when 
I determined to propose to Mr. Chatter. Now, though I consider 
he ought to have waited lest I changed my mind, I do not in.the 
least object to Madge having him, but I could not stay in a club. 
where such untruths as Miss Marks’ are tolerated. So I shall. 
resign and join another club. But this little scene will make: 
excellent copy.” 

The actress twirled her fan and laughed. The cyclist mounted. 
17 
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her machine and rodeaway. The sobbing volunteer was escorted 
to a bedroom, but the door was scarcely shut upon her when 
Miss Stride gallantly took up the cudgels in her behalf. 

“It seems to me,” she said, “that we need something more 
than the right to wear what sort of costume we please ; the right 
to choose our husbands, and the right to propose. All this leaves 
our cause quite incomplete so long as a man, after he has been 
honoured by a woman’s choice and has apparently responded, 
has the power to transfer himself to some fresh partner.” 

“ Hear! hear! hear!” ejaculated several listeners together. 

“I propose,” began a young lady draped in an esthetic shade 
of green, and who had been rolling her eyes, somewhat as one 
reads the inspired prophetesses did of yore ; “I propose that the 
club meet, devise a radical remedy for this unhappy state of 
things, and depute one of our number to carry out its decision.” 

“Hear! Bravo! Well done!” came from all sides at once. 

“ That’s all very well,” ejaculated Miss Meddlicot, “ but I don’t 
see what remedy you can have that won’t interfere with the 
liberty of the subject. Fair play’s a jewel, and I can’t see why 
I should restrict the freedom of man whilst claiming freedom for 
woman.” 

“ A traitor, a traitor to the sacred cause of woman! Lady 
Merton, Miss Meddlicot is not sound. Her devotion to the 
cause is only skin deep. She terms the proposal to limit the 
right of men to jilt, a restriction of individual liberty.” 

“ Patience, ladies,” replied the president with a proper assump- 
tion of dignity. 

“ But,” interrupted the last speaker, whose accent betrayed her 
nationality, “how will we ever have men under our feet which 
the natural equality of the sexes demands, so long as they are to 
be permitted by women like Miss Meddlicot to jilt their captors, 
or—to use the language of the Senate house—to rove like 
butterflies from flower to flower ?” 

“f must call you to order, Miss O’Flavy,” resumed the presi- 
dent. “By the rules of our club each member is bound only to 
advance the cause of woman in one particular direction, to be 
agreed upon by herself and the committee. Miss Meddlicot is 

the apostle of tobacco in the feminine world ; she has estab- 
lished smoking-rooms for women in twelve centres during the 
past year ; she is now drafting a bill to be laid before Parliament 
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for the establishment of smoking carriages for women on all the 
chief lines of railway. This is a most important measure ; it will 
have the greatest influence on the recognition of woman’s free- 
dom. If, outside her own province, Miss Meddlicot holds different 
views from another section of the club, it by no means proves her 
a traitor to the cause.” 

“ A very sensible conclusion,” observed the secretary, a mild 
little woman who followed the president from group to group 
and acted the part of professional acclaimer. “A very sensible 
conclusion, and very clearly stated.” 

“Nevertheless,” resumed the inspired young lady, “I consider 
Miss Meddlicot very narrow-minded, and I propose that all such 
shall only be permitted to speak on subjects in their own special 
department.” 

“Very good, excellent ; I will take a note of that, if you please, 
for the next committee mecting,” ejaculated Miss O’Flavy. 

“ T object,” cried Miss Meddlicot. “It is you, Miss Clay, who are 
narrow-minded, not I. No true liberty ever grew out of oppres- 
sion. Besides, we must make our advances stealthily ; we shal{ 
then gain what we want unobserved. Once it is ours we shall 
know how to keep it.” 

“You are very rude. No one ever called me narrow-minded 
before ; I don’t believe you know what it means, Tobacco smoke 
has obscured your understanding.” 

“A little of it might soothe your irritable nerves, Miss O’Flavy, 
and thus moderate the bitterness of your tongue. For my 
part——” 

“ Hush,” cried the lady addressed, attempting to place her hand 
over Miss Meddlicot’s mouth. 

“Who is narrow-minded now, I wonder?” exclaimed the latter, 
pushing it away. “ Are the limits of debate to be the width of 
the palm of Miss O’Flavy’s hand, I should like to know ?” 

“ H’m,” began Mrs. Elm, clearing her throat for a speech. 

“ When thieves fall out honest men get their own,” whispered 
the actress in my ear. 

I nodded and was about to reply further, when 

“ H’m,” said Mrs, Elm once more. “1 object to Miss O’Flavy’s 
proposal, because the committee may not limit the power of 
woman, which I hold should be practically limitless ——” 

“ Hear, hear.” 
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Mrs. Elm waved her hand majestically, and the murmurs of 
applause subsided as she continued : 

“And I object to the position taken up by Miss Meddlicot, 
because it is quite impossible for two unlimited powers to exist 
side by side simultaneously.” 

“No difficulty if their interests are identical,” interrupted Miss 
Meddlicot. 

“Which men’s and women’s never are,” retorted Miss 
O’Flavy. 

“ And I object,” continued Mrs. Elm, noticing these interrup- 
tions by a fierce frown only ; “I object to Miss Clay’s proposal 
because it would actually deprive woman of a right which has 
been hers from time immemorial ; the right of talking as much 
as she pleases upon any topic she likes, whether she understands 
it or no i 

“Ah! Where is the first instance of this right to be found, 
Mrs. Elm?” cried a gushing young lady, tablets in hand. “I am 
just writing an historical article on the ‘Rights of Woman’ for a 
learned magazine, and data are valuable.” 

“Why, Miss Marchlip,” said Mrs. Elm, bridling with pride,- 
“the first recorded instance is one known to every schoolboy. 
The serpent in the Garden of Eden recognized the right of 
woman both as an active agent and a spokeswoman, by addressing 
himself to Eve rather than to Adam.” 

“Ah! to be sure—a splendid argument—quite convincing ; 
thank you extremely,” replied the young lady, jotting down the 
information rapidly. “Such an instance is perfectly invaluable,” 
she observed, addressing herself to me, “because men have 
always used it as a proof of woman’s weakness, and a reason for. 
her subjection ; whereas, the devil being an angel not long toppled 
out of heaven, must have known best. Naturally, any sort of 
spirit must know more than men,” she added, seeing I looked 
somewhat amazed. 

“To limit woman’s power of speech would be quite impos- 
sible,” pursued Mrs. Elm, raising her voice. “It is, as I say,- 
one of her fundamental rights. She may talk as much as she 
pleases on any topic she-chooses; she need never yield her 
opinion because of any adverse reasoning, however good; but. 
she may always change her mind without explaining why. 
These rights are invaluable, and no rational woman could for a 
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moment entertain the idea of permitting them to be tampered 
with.” 

“Of course not! Certainly rot! Quite out of the 
question.” 

Thus encouraged by a consensus of public opinion, Mrs. Elm 
continued : 

“TI further object to the proposal that the club should depute 
one individual to carry out any remedy which may be devised, 
because every one of us has an equal right to have a fair chance 
of matrimony ; and such a commission would naturally place one 
individual in a far better position for such end than any of the 
rest of us could enjoy. Are we all agreed ?” 

“Yes! yes! dear Mrs. Elm; pray go on! You understand 
it all so well.” 

“The next point is to devise the much-needed remedy. Have 
you, any of you, any proposal to make on that head ?” 

“An immediate public betrothal after acceptance,” ventured 
Miss Meddlicot. 

“Dynamite,” jerked out Miss Clay, “would be the most 
effectual remedy against a recurrence of such an offence.” 

“Why not make the man wear an engagement ring ?” queried 

i Miss Stride. ; 
“With the name of the lady to whom he belongs legibly en- 

graved on the outside,” added Miss O’Flavy. 

\ “But suppose the man objects?” urged Miss Meddlicot. 

“Put the Jaw in motion at once,” decreed Miss O’Flavy. 

“But men will never make a law which will hurt themselves 
on that head,” objected Mrs. Elm. “What we want is women 
law-givers, women judges, women preachers——” 

“Yes; and you will never get them until women persistently 
} follow the same fashion of dress as men. Now I,” said Miss 
Stride, drawing herself up, “should be quite at home and in 
harmony with surroundings where you, even with divided skirts, 
could not possibly come! Rational dress is the prelude to 
woman's assumption of her true position in the world.” 

“You must add men’s habits,” objected Miss Meddlicot. “The 
habit of smoking is all important.” 

“ Athletics are even more necessary,” broke in a young woman 
about six feet high. 

“ And let it be recognized that we should visit Bohemia. Igno- 
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rance of the world is the root of our weakness,” said Miss 
O’Flavy. 

“You are all wrong,” interrupted a clear voice at my elbow, 
and Miss Sullino stepped forward. “The power that has swayed 
the world from the beginning till now lies neither in laws nor 
law-givers, in votes or voters, in dress or athletics, or anything 
of the sort.” 

“What is it ?—what is it?—do tell us, Miss Sullino.” 

Miss Sullino laughed, shrugged her shoulders, and pointed to 
the two lovers, who, happily absorbed in each other, had heard 
and seen nothing of the discussion going on around. 

“You can’t mean beauty,” asserted Miss Stride, “for Madge 
is quite a common-place girl—not half so handsome as Miss 
Marks, and Mr. Black is not nearly so good-looking as Captain 
Worslem, whom Madge utterly declined to look at.” 

“No,” said the actress; “I did not mean beauty, powerful as 
that is. I meant a power equally divided between men and 
women. I have arranged with Lady Merton to give a lecture 
upen it the tenth of next month, and invite you all—Mr. Graeme 
included—to favour me with your company on that day.” 

I bowed my thanks and acceptance. 

“My subject,” added Miss Sullino, sotto voce, as she turned to 
leave, “is Love.” 

“Dreadfully old-fashioned,” commented Mrs. Elm, who had 
caught the words. “Poor Miss Sullino! it would be a charity 
to educate her up a little. SoTI give notice that I shall speak a 
few words, after Miss Sullino’s lecture, on the ‘Woman of the 
Future.’ I assure you, Mr. Grzme, love is not in it.” 

At this moment the president approached, and after cordially 
seconding the invitation given me, passed out. Then I, too, fol- 
lowed, a sadder and a wiser, or, at least, more up-to-date man ! 
BASIL GRAME. 












































A Riverside Sketch. 


“WHAT a delightful little bit for a picture!” The young man 
involuntarily uttered these words aloud although there was 
no one to hear them. Three hours’ rowing through flat, un- 
interesting meadows, up this narrow little stream, had not led 
him to anticipate anything in the way of scenery, so that now, 
as his boat suddenly shot out into a comparatively wide piece 


' of water, he was all the more ready to be pleased with the scene 


before him, and to feel glad that he had not followed his incli- 
nations and turned back half-an-hour ago. In front of him lay - 
the broad mill pool, its steep banks covered with ferns and flowers, 
and crowned with overhanging trees in all the beauty of their 
June freshness, while at the further end stretched the mill itself, 
a great gabled building which, with its massive oak beams show- 
ing black against the weather-tinted plaster of which it was formed, 
looked more as if it belonged to some old German fairy-tale than 
to every-day modern England. Behind and on either side of it 
rose what seemed to be quite a dense forest of elm trees, round 
the topmost branches of which the rooks were already fluttering 
and cawing preparatory to going to rest, although the sun was 
still far above the horizon. In the front of the mill the second 
story projected considerably, apparently for the purpose of more 
conveniently raising the sacks from carts underneath, and was 
supported by more oak beams, the spaces between which were 
filled in to about the height of three feet with quaint, roughly- 
carved balustrades ; and over these a girl was leaning, gazing 
down intently into the water below. Sidney Philipson had left 
off rowing, and the boat glided so silently across the pool that 
it was quite close beneath her before she noticed it. When she 
did she started, and a few yellow irises that she was holding 
dropped into the water. Sidney rescued them, and cautiously 
getting on his feet, held them up to her. 

“I’m afraid that I startled you,” he said. “I hope you will 
pardon me. Here are your flowers ; do you think you can reach 
them ?” 
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-She leaned forward and then drew back. “They are too far 
off, I am afraid,” she answered. “You might upset yourself. 
Don’t trouble about them. But how did you get so far up? 
I’ve never seen a boat here before.” 

“It wasn’t very easy, I can assure you,” he answered smiling. 
“ But my landlord told me that after the heavy rains we’ve had 
it was just possible, so I came. And I’m very glad I did, now 
I’ve got here. It’s the most picturesque place I’ve seen since I’ve 
been in the neighbourhood. But I haven’t the least idea what 
the name of it is or where Iam. I’m stopping at Chesterford.” 

“ At Chesterford! Why, what a long way you have come. 
It’s more than nine miles from here. This is Harston Mill.” 

“Yes, it has seemed a long way even to such a boating 
‘enthusiast as I am,” he answered. “I was hoping,” he con- 
tinued with a little hesitation, “that I should come to a public- 
house or some place where I could get something. Rowing on 
such a hot day has made me dreadfully thirsty.” 

The girl shook her head. “ There isn’t one anywhere here- 
abouts,” she said. “Indeed the next house is nearly a mile off. 
But I believe I can offer you some ginger-beer if you would care 
about it.” 

“Tf it isn’t troubling you too much,” he began. 

“Not at all,” she answered carelessly. And then, slipping off 
the broad ledge on which she had been sitting, she walked into 
the mill. Sidney pushed his boat further off so as to get a better 
view of her when she returned. He had not long to wait. Ina 
few minutes she reappeared at the door, and he could see that 
she was tall and was very plainly attired in a holland dress and 
a broad-brimmed hat from beneath which a few straggling locks 
of dark hair had managed to escape. She carried a pail with a 
rope attached to it. 

“T’ve put the bottles and a glass in eat she said, “and 
if you will come a little closer I will let them down to you.” 

“TI don’t know how to thank you enough,” he answered when 
he had unfastened the pail she let down to him. “And I hope 
you won’t think it encroaching of me if I ask you for something 
else. I suppose this is your father’s mill, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, my father owns it,” with an amused expression in her 
clear grey eyes. 

“Well, | wanted to know if you would mind my sketching it. 
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It is so utterly unlike anything I have ever seen. I’m an 
artist.” 

“Oh, are you? How delightful it must be. Certainly, we 
shall be very pleased if you will make a sketch.” 

“Thank you so much. I don’t know how I can repay you.” 

“You can let me look at your sketch when you have made 
it.” 

“Then I will begin it now, if I may. And when I have 
finished it I will bring it back with the bottles and glass. Shall 
I find you here?” 

“ Oh, I shall be somewhere near,” she answered. “If you don’t 
see me you can call.” 

“ But it wouldn’t seem quite polite for me to shout for you, 
Miss —er——” 

“England,” she put in. “ Not a very difficult name to remem- 
ber.” And then with a little nod she walked into the mill. 

An hour later the sketch was finished and he was back again 
in front of the mill with the bottles and glass packed in the pail, 
and a polite little speech of thanks ready on his lips. It is 
possible that Miss England may have been watching him from 
an upper window, or it may have been chance, but anyhow in 
less than a minute she was leaning over the balustrade again. 

“ May I see it?” she asked as she let down the rope. 

“Certainly,” he answered with a little thrill of pleasure at the 
interest she seemed to take in his work. And then he placed 
his sketch-book in the pail and Miss England drew it carefully 
up. 

“How I wish that I could do one as well as that,” she said 
with a sigh after she had examined it for a couple of minutes. 
“ And if you can make it look so lovely in a sketch, what would 
it be like in colours?” 

Sidney seized the opportunity eagerly. 

“That’s what I was thinking,” he said. “And I was wanting 
to ask you if you thought your father would mind my coming 
again and making a larger sketch of it in colours. I could do a 
good deal of it from this -before I came, so that I think I could 
manage it in aday. Do you think he would have any objection ?” 

“Not in the least,” she answered. “We shall feel most flat- 
tered to think that some one appreciates our mill besides ourselves. 
-Now I must give this back to-you ; but I’ll empty the pail first. 
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Oh, where did you get these from?” as her gaze lighted on a 
bunch of tiny pink roses nestling down between the bottles. 

“TI found —— they were growing over there, and I thought 
you might like them,” he said, reddening slightly. ‘You see it 
was impossible to get them unless you were in a boat, and I had 
made you lose your irises.” 

“Thank you very much. They are very pretty.” Then she 
fastened them into the front of her bodice. “They go much 
better with this dress than those yellow irises did ; don’t they?” 
she continued complacently. 

But before he could answer a slight diversion occurred in the 
form of an elderly flour-covered man, who, suddenly appearing 
from the door, regarded them with an injured expression for a 
moment, and then remarked: 

“ Be you going to stand talking all day, Miss Win’fred? ’cause 
I want to set the mill going, and I thought I’d better tell this 
gentleman first, else he might get upset in that there little boat.” 

“All right, Joe,” said the girl; “just wait a moment. You'd 
better get to the other side of the pool before the mill is started,” 
she continued, turning to Sidney. “ Here is your sketch,” lower- 
ing it quickly—“ good bye.” 

“Then I can start the mill now?” asked Joe. And then, with- 
out waiting for an answer, he went off to do so. 

With a few strokes Sidney pulled to the other side of the pool, ° 
and the next moment the water was whirling and foaming through 
the archway with such force that almost before he was aware the 
boat was caught by the current and carried rapidly out of sight, 
his hasty parting bow being acknowledged by a smiling nod from 
Miss England, who stood leaning over the balustrade just as he 
had first seen her. She remained in the same attitude for some 
time; then she rose and turned away with an amused smile on 
her face. a 

“ It’s a very novel experience to be taken for a miller’s daughter,” 
she murmured. “ But how different he seemed from all other 
men. Perhaps it was only because he didn’t know who I was. 
I wonder what mamma will say.” But when she told her adventure 
that evening at dinner, she only gave a partial account of it, and 
she missed out the ginger-beer bottles altogether. 

In a couple of days Sidney Philipson, having commenced his 
picture with the aid of the sketch, started early in the morning, 
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and, after some difficult rowing, for the river was not so full as it 
had been, moored his boat at the further end of the pool. There 
was no one in sight, so he soon started work, and kept steadily at 
it all the morning, glancing up every now and then with a hope 
and expectation that was every time doomed to disappointment. 
He had brought lunch with him, and after a short rest he went to 
work again. The hours passed quickly, and by six o’clock his 
picture was finished, but yet Miss England had not appeared. 

“She must be out,” he said to himself at last. “I wish she 
could have seen the picture before I went away.” And then he 
tried to persuade himself that this was the only cause of his 
disappointment. Another half-hour went by. “Yes, I think I’ll 
do it,” he said at last ; “that is if I can find a way through these 
bushes.” And then with some difficulty he managed to climb up 
the steep bank, not without getting much scratched, however, the 
little pink rose-bush being the worst offender in this respect. He 
knocked at one of the doors several times, but at first there was 
no answer. At last Joeappeared. “Is Miss England at home, do 
you know?” hastily feeling in his pockets for a shilling with which 
to conciliate Joe’s frown. , 

“No, she hain’t,” answered the man. And then, taking no 
notice of the proffered coin, he shut the door with a slam. 

So Sidney returned to his boat, and in a few minutes was rowing 
slowly down the stream, trying to congratulate himself that his 
visit had been a success, but failing in the attempt. 

“ What a nuisance it is that I am going away so early to-morrow 
morning,” he muttered savagely at last. And thena brilliant idea 
struck him. Why not make a small copy of his picture and send 
it to Miss England? “ And, by Jove! I’ll do it too,” he exclaimed. 
And the thought put him in quite a cheerful frame of mind, which 
lasted even while the train was carrying him far away the next 
morning. But the intention was not doomed to be carried out 
for some while. A tour on the continent, which had been his 
reason for leaving Chesterford, lengthened itself so much beyond 
its original two months’ limit, that it was October before Sidney 
Philipson was back in his London studio once more. However, 
directly he was back his first thought was for the sketch. 

“How lovely it must look at this time of year,” he said 
to himself, as he placed his picture in a favourable light and 
regarded it critically. “But it couldn’t be lovelier than it was 
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in June,” with a sigh at the remembrance. And then he set to 
work, ; 

The little sketch was finished in a very few hours, but it had 
to dry; and then, a considerable time having been occupied in 
writing, re-writing and copying a suitable note to accompany it, 
it was sent off. 

“I wonder if she'll acknowledge it,” was the thought that kept 
recurring to him all the next day. But in the evening he was 
obliged to own to himself that it was extremely unlikely and even 
impossible that she should do so, as he found that in his excessive 
care he had omitted to inclose the note which he had taken such 
trouble to compose. So that all through the winter, although he 
still clung to vague hopes of receiving an answer, none came. 
March, with all its hopes and fears for artists, came and Sidney 
Philipson was one of those whom it left rejoicing. His other two 
pictures were rejected, but that he did not mind, as his “Old 
Mill” did not share the same fate ; and when in May he found 
that it was hung, not quite on the “line,” but with only a long 
narrow picture beneath it, he began to think that the hanging 
committee at the Academy were not such bad fellows after all. 

“Mere luck, my dear Philipson,” said a friend who had been 
“skied” in one of the less important rooms. “I’ve looked round 
and I don’t believe there’s another picture in the whole Academy 
which would have fitted into that place. They ought to have a 
hanging committee who would be guided in their arrangements 
by something a little better than a foot rule.” 

Sidney only smiled at this sweeping criticism. He was think- 
ing of something else ; namely, of how he should let Miss Eng- 
land know of his success. At first he thought he would write, 
but after composing a letter in which he told her that he hoped 
if she and her father were in London they would allow him to 
take them to the Academy, he came to the conclusion that she 
might consider it an impertinence, and tore it up. 

“ Perhaps I shall think of some way to-morrow,” he said, as he 
threw the fragments into the waste paper basket. “But I must 
‘make haste now, or I shall be late at the Stauntons’.” So he 
made haste, with the result that he was too early, arriving even 
before his hostess had come down. 

“ Oh, I am so glad you came early,” said Lady Staunton, as 
she entered the room. “There are some people coming who are 
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longing to see you. They admire a picture of yours—I forget 
which it is—in the Academy so much. They are a Miss May-- 
nard and her niece, Miss Winifred England.” 

“Miss England!” he echoed. And then before he knew what 
he was saying, he asked, “ Does her father keep a mill ?” 

“Keep a mill?” with a puzzled expression. “Oh, you mean 
cotton. No, she’s not a Lancashire heiress. But here they come. 
Miss Maynard, how delighted I am to see you. This is Mr. 
Philipson.” 

A short excited little woman, with red hair and a pink dress, 
rushed up to him and seized his hand. 

“Mr. Philipson, I must thank you at once,” she began impul- 
sively. “You have immortalized our dear old mill. Your picture 
is wonderful. You can almost hear the water rushing through.” 

“But, Auntie dear,” put in Miss England gently, “the mill is 
not supposed to be at work in Mr. Philipson’s picture. There 
isn't a ripple on the water.” 

“My dear, I only spoke poetically,” answered Miss Maynard, 
with a deprecating wave of her hand; and then the arrival of 
several more people created a diversion, and she drifted to the 
other side of the room, leaving her niece alone with Sydney. 

“ And I have to thank you for the beautiful little copy of your 
picture that you sent me,” said Winifred. “I could not do so 
before as you did not even send your name.” 

“It was only a small way of showing my gratitude to you,” he 
answered. “Iam so glad you liked it. But here comes Lady 
Staunton to separate us, I am afraid, for dinner, before I have even 
begun to thank you for your kindness to me last summer.” 

Lady Staunton, however, so far from separating them, had 
come to send them in together, and so well did they get on in 
the next two hours, and so many tastes did they discover that 
they possessed in common, that by the time the ladies left the 
room they felt quite like old friends. 

“Mr. Philipson,” exclaimed Miss Maynard directly Sidney 
entered the drawing-room, “my niece tells me that you have a 
studio. Of course you must have if you're a painter, but it 
hadn’t occurred to me before. Now the two things in the world 
that I have a desire to see are Billingsgate Fish Market and an 
artist’s studio ; so might we come to yours some day ?” 
“Certainly,” answered Sidney smiling. “I shall be delighted. 
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But as I haven’t anything very interesting to show you, I hope 
you will come to me before you visit Billingsgate. You know it’s 
always best to leave the superior attraction to the last.” 

“Perhaps it would be,” went on 'Miss Maynard, taking his 
remark quite seriously. “Then would it be convenient to you 
for us to come next Tuesday afternoon? My sister, Mrs. Eng- 
land, will be in town then, and I’m sure she'd like to come.” 

“Tuesday will suit me perfectly,” he replied. “Then I shall 
expect you in time for tea. You know it’s the correct thing to 
have tea in studios.” 

So on Tuesday they came. Not that he had to wait till 
then to see them, as it somehow happened that almost every day 
they met, either at some mutual friend’s house, or at a picture 
gallery, or in the park, on all of which occasions fate seemed to 
delight in throwing Mr. Philipson and Miss England on one 
another’s companionship. And this people were not slow to 
notice. 

“ You’re making all the running with the heiress,” said his 
friend and brother artist, Gregory Fortescue, who had not yet 
got over being “skied,” and whose dejected state of mind could 
still be discerned in his looks and voice. “Some fellows have 
all the luck.” 

“ Which heiress?” asked Sidney, who had not been paying 
much attention. It was Tuesday afternoon, and they were wait- 
ing in the studio for their visitors. 

“ Why, Miss England, of course,” answered Fortescue. “ Didn’t 
you notice how savage Lord Hilton was looking last night all the 
time you were talking to her? Every one is wondering at your 
luck.” 

“But I don’t see how she can be an heiress,” objected Sidney. 
“ She’s got a lot of sisters, to say nothing of her four brothers.” 

“Oh yes, it isn’t her father’s property. She’s an heiress all on 
her own account, and as she’s been one of the most popular girls 
for the last three seasons in town, and has had heaps of good 
offers, you’ve got good cause to be elated by her showing you 
such a marked preference.” 

“TI can assure you I hadn’t——” began Sidney. But before 
he had time to begin his protestations a rustling and sound of 
laughter outside the door told him that his visitors had arrived, 
and the next moment they had entered. 
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“Eighty-one steps, Mr. Philipson,” said Miss Maynard, with a 
gasp, and sinking into a chair. “I’ve only just enough breath 
left to introduce you to my sister, Mrs. England.” 

“T must apologize for my stairs,” he answered, when the intro- 
ductions had been gone through and they were all seated. “I 
hope the tea will revive you ; it is just ready.” 

Apparently the tea had the desired effect, for the three ladies 
all said that they enjoyed it immensely, and immediately after- 
wards they declared themselves ready to examine the studio and 
its contents. 

“But, Mr. Philipson,” exclaimed Mrs. England, “I mustn’t 
forget one of my principal reasons for coming here. Lady Eliot 
showed me that very pretty likeness of her daughter that you 
painted, and I wanted to know if you could take my daughter’s 
portrait. We shall be in town for a few more weeks, but if it 
wouldn’t be convenient for you to do it now, we should be very 
pleased if you could come and stay with us in the country later 
on for the purpose.” 

Sidney turned red and then very pale. If only she had asked 
him yesterday, before he knew what a gulf there was between 
them, how delightedly he would have accepted ! 

“TI am afraid that I shouldn’t be able to do it—at least not 
yet,” he said hesitatingly. “I’m not much good at portraits—I 
don’t often paint them. Nearly all the things I’ve done are land- 
scapes. Would you like to look at them ?” 

“Very much,” answered Mrs. England, who was rather puzzled 
at his manner, and was vaguely wondering if it was merely 
modesty. “But you will let me know in a day or two if you can 
do the portrait, won’t you? I should be very pleased if you 
could.” 

And there the matter dropped. Winifred, who was standing 
close to them examining a picture, did not seem to notice what 
they were saying. 

“ How very silent you are this afternoon, Mr. Philipson,” she 
said later on, when they were left together for a few minutes. 
Miss Maynard had discovered that Sidney’s little sitting-room 
possessed a small balcony, and she was now on it with Mr. For- 
tescue and her sister, trying to make out the whereabouts of St. 
Paul’s, 

“ Have I been silent?” he returned, with an awkward attempt 
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at gaiety. “Why, on the contrary, I was thinking that we had 
been a most lively party.” 

Winifred for a few moments seemed absorbed in the re-arrange-' 
ment of some flowers in a hanging bracket. 

“Why didn’t you wish to paint my portrait?” she asked 
abruptly. 

Sidney hesitated. “I don’t often paint portraits,” he mur- 
mured. 

Miss England lifted a landscape from its easel, and took a 
small canvas from behind it. 

“I thought this was intended to represent me,” she said 
demurely. 

“ Oh, I—er—did that from a little sketch I made the first time : 
I saw you,” he stammered. 

“Then if you can catch such 4 good likeness—except that it 
makes me much better-looking than I am—without any sittings,” 
she persisted, “why did you refuse just now?” 

“TI refused,” he said slowly, and looking at her steadily, 
“because I thought it best not to put myself into the way of 
temptation. I was foolish enough to dream of things that I now 
know are impossible; and it was not till this afternoon that I 
learnt what a difference there was in our positions. If I were to 
be often with you, I might be tempted to forget this, and to say 
things that most likely would only annoy you. That’s why I- 
think I had better not see you any more.” 

He turned away with the intention of going into the other 
room.. He would not embarrass her by remaining. Would she. 
be offended, he wondered, at what he had said? At any rate, 
she had forced him to speak. 

“Mr. Philipson,” said the voice behind him, and he started as 
he noticed its tone. “There’s one thing that I should like to 
ask you before you go. Why did you feel so sure that I should : 
be annoyed at what you might say?” And when he looked he: 
saw that there were tears in her eyes, although she was smiling. 


* * * * * 


On a perfect June evening a few evenings later, two persons ' 
were leaning over the old oak balustrade at Harston Mill, watch-- 
ing the water as it swirled through the moss-covered archway 
below. The mill itself and all its surroundings were unchanged. 
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The irises were once more in full bloom, and the rose-bush on 
the opposite bank was again covered with its tiny fragrant 
blossoms ; while the rooks, many of them of a new generation, 
were making their usual noisy preparations for rest with as much 
flutter and excitement as though they and their ancestors had 
not gone through the same performance many thousands of 
times before. 

“Only a year since I first saw you,” said Winifred in a low 
voice, as though she were thinking aloud. “I looked up and 
you suddenly appeared through those bushes.” 

“T think I appeared through the bushes first, and then you 
looked up,” answered Sidney with a smile. “ Don’t you remember 
how I startled you?” 

“TI was thinking about something, and I had almost forgotten 
where I was.” ; 

“ And what were your thoughts?” he asked. “I am afraid I 
spoiled them by appearing on the scene.” 

“I was wondering,” she answered slowly, “if I should ever 
meet any one that I could really love. And tfien——” she paused. 

“Yes, and then——” 

“ And then I looked up and saw you.” 

A. T. G. PRICE. 
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H Woman’s Doing. 


“You knew Carruthers, didn’t you, Tony ?” 

“You mean Jack? Rather! We were at school together. 
Poor old chap, what a sad ending it was! By the way, Fred, 
you were in Poonah at the time, weren’t you ?” 

“Yes, his death took place just a few months before the —th 
came home.” 

“Somehow, Jack was about the last person one would have 
expected to go off like that ; but I suppose ”—philosophically— 
“there’s no accounting for these things. Heart disease, wasn’t 
it?” 

He is bending over a smoker’s lamp as he puts the question, 
so does not observe the strange expression which comes into his 
friend’s face. 

“ Well—yes,” after a pause, “I suppose you might term it a 
species of heart disease, although ”—flipping the ash from his 
cigar—“I rather think if the doctor had known what I do, he’d 
have given it another name.” 

Tony Dashwood looks up inquiringly. 

“ My dear fellow, you know I never was a don at conundrums, 
so pray expound this one to me. What aid he die of, if it wasn’t 
his heart ?” 

Fred Lister throws the end of his cigar into the grate, rises 
slowly to his feet, and looking straight in his friend’s face, says 
quietly : “ Of poison.” 

“ The devil!” jumping excitedly to his feet, “you’re not in 
earnest, Fred ?” 

“ Never was more so in my life.” 

“ Man alive, you don’t mean to say he was murdered ?” 

“No, not exactly, unless you give that name to self-destruction.” 

“ My God!” incredulously, “ you don’t mean it!” 

“TI do indeed ; poor old Jack took his own life.” 
A long silence ensues. 
“But I don’t understand ‘quite,” says Tony at last, pouring 
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himself out a stiff glass of brandy and soda: “I saw the letter 
the doctor sent home to his mother.” 

“ The doctor didn’t see him until he had been dead six hours.” 
- “Well?” 

“TI saw him five hours before the doctor did.” 

“ My dear Lister, you’re a second ‘Sherlock Holmes ;’ but as 
I don’t feel up to the 7é/e of ‘Watson,’ please be more explicit.” 

“The fact is, Tony, I’ve never breathed this to a soul until 
to-night, when I somehow felt impelled to unburden myself to 
you.” 

“T’d just as soon you hadn’t, old chap, for you’ve made me feel 
dev'lish queer ; but since you’ve started, you may as well go on.” 

“Well,” settling himself comfortably in a long chair, “as you 
know, Carruthers and I were always very friendly, and for some 
time before his death had been sharing the same bungalow. We 
had been having fearfully hot weather, and I think the night he 
died was about the worst of the season. The English mail came 
in that forenoon, and I thought Jack seemed rather upset after 
reading his letters ; but he was such a reticent chap that I didn’t 
like to pass any remark. That night he turned in at eleven 
o’clock, which was unusually early for him, as he was rather 
given to burning the midnight oil. 

“You look down in your luck, old man,” I said, as I bade him 
good-night ; ‘hope you haven’t had any bad news from home. 
You know,” I added hastily, as his face flushed, “I don’t wish to 
do “ Paul Pry,” but you do look awfully seedy.” 

“*Thanks, Lister,’ he said, as he wrung my hand, “you're a 
good chap ; and I admit I do feel a bit ‘chippy, but ”—with the 
ghost of a smile—“I shall be all right in the morning.” 

“There was a curious expression on his face as he said the last 

words, but at the time I attached no unusual significance either 
to them, or to the fact of his having quite ignored my question. 
He turned at the door, with the purdah in his hand, as if about to 
speak, but evidently changed his mind, dropped it behind him, 
and went off to his room. I heard him moving about for a few . 
minutes after his door closed, and then—there was silence. Soon 
afterwards I went to bed too, but not, as I found to my cost, to 
sleep. What with the mosquitoes and the heat, it was simply 
infernal ; and after changing about from one bed to the other for 
an hour and a half, I gave it up as a bad job, lit a pipe “ns 

I 
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into the verandah. I expected every minute to hear Carruthers 
singing out too, for the mosquitoes plagued him most unmerci- 
fully, but there wasn’t a sound from his quarters. I got tired of 
my own company after a bit, and strolled round to his window to 
see if he was awake. His room was fairly well lit by the moon, 
and as I pushed aside the bamboo blind, I saw that he was in bed. 

“Good gracious, man! How ‘can you lie still in such swelter- 
ing heat as this?” 

“ He didn’t answer, and as I stood watching him it suddenly 
struck me that he looked rather odd; so I pushed aside the 
curtain and went up tothe bedside. The room was like an oven, 
and there was a curious sickly smell about it that made me feel 
quite faint. I don’t, as a rule, believe in presentiments, but I do 
know that as I groped about for the matches, my knees were 
knocking together like castanets, while a cold perspiration broke 
out on my face, and before the lamp was lit, I Anew what it would 
reveal.” 

Lister pauses, on the pretence of lighting a fresh cigar. 

“ He was dead?” 

“Quite. He was lying, just as I had last seen him, in his mess- 
suit, with his head thrown back on the pillow, and his right hand 
clenched on an empty bottle; and in his left, which was thrown 
across his heart, he held—a photograph.” 

“ A woman’s, of course,” says Tony bitterly, “you may be 
sure there was a girl at the bottom of it. Cherchez la femme”— 
cynically—* and you'll generally unearth her.” 

“T had often wondered,” continues Lister, “what I should do 
if I had to act alone in a sudden great emergency, but somehow, 
the right thing, or what seemed so to me then, came into my 
head at once. His mother must never know the truth, and it 
rested with me to prevent her doing so. I extinguished the 
lamp, for fear of attracting attention, and began my gruesome 
preparations by the uncertain light of the moon. First of all, I 
took away the bottle and photograph. I had some trouble in 
getting the latter out of his hand, which had become rigid, and 
I confess, Tony, that nearly did for me, but the thought of his 
poor mother helped me to go through with it. To know that 
Jack, whom she pretty well worshipped, had died by his own 
hand, would, I felt sure, kill her outright ; but nothing short of 

‘that knowledge could have pulled me through the task I had 
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set myself. The hardest part of it was to get rid of the nauseat- 
ing smell left by the cursed bottle; but I did succeed at last, 
although not until I had thoroughly washed and rinsed his mouth, 
both inside and out. Some of the stuff had stained the bed- 
cover, but I evaded that difficulty by substituting one of exactly 
the same kind from my own room.” 

“ By Jove, Fred! what a risk you ran.” 

“I was fully aware of that, but, co#te gue cotte, | was deter- 
mined to go through with it. I then completed his undressing 
with great difficulty, for by that time he was beginning to stiffen ; 
put on his sleeping-suit, turned him over in an easy position on 
his side, and drew the mosquito curtains. Then I put some 
letters that were scattered about into his desk, locked it, and put 
the key in the pocket of his waistcoat. By that time I was 
beginning to feel rather limp, so, leaving the door ajar to make 
as much draught as possible, with the fatal bottle and ill-omened 
photograph in my hand, I stumbled back to my room. I fairly 
collapsed when I got there, and haven’t the faintest recollection 
of how I passed the next-two hours. When I recovered my 
senses a little it was getting on to five o’clock, and I knew that 
by another hour or so at latest, the discovery must be made, 
when his servant went in to rouse him. I knew that my work 
wasn’t ended yet, for there was the great difficulty of an inquest 
still to be evaded. This would have been impossible if the 
doctor of the regiment had been at home, but, as luck would 
have it, he was absent at the time, and his /ocum tenens was a 
mere student, whom I thought I could easily manage to hood- 
wink. In the early dawn, more like his murderer than his friend, 
I stole cautiously back to Jack’s room to make sure that I had 
omitted no necessary precaution. All was as it should be, and, 
thanks to the sweep of the cool morning breeze, no trace of the 
narcotic remained, so, plunging my head in a basin of water, and 
taking a stiff glass of brandy to steady my nerves, I flung myself* 
down on my bed. I was so utterly exhausted that I really believe 
{ must have fallen asleep, strange as it may appear, for when, 
later on, Carruther’s servant came running in to beg me to come 
to his master as he feared something dreadful was wrong, it took 
me some time to collect my thoughts. There were several men 
in the room when I entered, among others the colonel, looking 
very grave, 
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“This is a terrible business, Lister, he said; ‘I’m afraid the 
poor boy’s dead.’ 

“‘Dead!’ I echoed stupidly, as I sank into the nearest chair ; 
and, indeed, I spoke quite naturally, for the thought of what had 
so recently occurred completely overcame me. As though in a 
dream, I sat gazing apathetically at the young doctor, who had 
been hastily summoned and was bending over the bed. Know- 
ing his impotence, I could have laughed aloud in my hysterical 
misery at the portentous gravity of his boyish face. 

“¢Tt’s quite useless,’ he said, turning to the colonel, ‘to make 
any attempt at restoration ; he has been dead for several hours.’ 

“ Stoppage of the heart, I suppose ?” 

“Well, I can’t say just at present; but I shall be better able 
to form an opinion after the inquest, which, I suppose,” he added 
fussily, “ had better take place as soon as possible.” 

“ At these words I roused myself and stepped forward. 

“ My dear fellow,” I interposed, “ you surely don’t contemplate 
holding a post mortem examination in weather like this. It 
would be utter madness; more especially ”—as he was about to 
speak—-“as the cause of death is so very obviously heart- 
disease.” 

“ A long discussion ensued, the doctor obstinately sticking to 
his point, but as most of the fellows were of my opinion, he was 
at last persuaded to forego his examination and return a verdict 
of ‘Failure of the heart’s action.’ So my plot was successful 
throughout, and dear old Jack was quietly laid to rest the same 
afternoon by the sorrowing comrades who had never known him 
as anything but a staunch friend and gallant soldier. When it 
was all over, the colonel came round to my bungalow to ask me, 
as Carruther’s greatest friend, to undertake the winding up of 
his affairs. 

“T know, Lister,” he added kindly, “how excessively painful 
all this is to you, but I feel sure you are the one the dear lad 
himself would have chosen.” 

“ His keen eyes were suspiciously moist as he concluded, and I 
found great difficulty in getting out the few words with which to 
thank him for his confidence. In accordance with a telegram 
from England, Jack’s furniture, with most of his effects, were to 
be sold, but his personal belongings were to be sent to his 
mother. The photograph which I had found in his hand was 
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forwarded among others; but not until I had, with my own 
camera, produced a very fair replica of it. I don’t know why I 
did so, unless it was with a faint hope of one day identifying the 
original. It was a lovely face, with big wistful eyes and a 
beautiful nose and chin, but there were decided indications of 
weakness in the lines of the mouth. All the same I could well 
understand such a woman playing the very mischief with a man’s 
peace of mind. There was no photographer’s name on the card, 
so I concluded it was the work of an amateur—an accomplished 
one though, for it was most perfectly finished. After the bustle 
of settling his affairs was over, and I had seen the last of his 
belongings safely en route for England, I subsided into a regular 
fit of the blues. The bungalow became hateful to me, haunted 
by the memory of that awful night, so when two of our fellows 
joined us in March, I thankfully parted with it to them. They 
were a lively couple, and their verandah soon became a favourite 
evening lounge; but the very sight of it, on a moonlight night, 
used to give me the shivers. Five months later, I was back 
again in old England. My first visit was to Mrs. Carruthers, 
who I was told had sadly changed since the loss of her son. 
In spite, however, of this warning, I was scarcely prepared for 
the ravages which grief had wrought ; and could with difficulty 
recognize, in the tremulous, white-haired woman who rose to 
greet me, the handsome, sprightly widow from whom I had 
parted three years previously. As I had anticipated, it was a 
most painful interview, and it was with a distinct sense of relief 
that I at last took my leave. Poor thing! she did not long 
_ survive her idolized son, for she died, three months later, of some 
internal complaint.” 

“And did you ever come across the girl in the photograph ?” 
says Tony, as Lister pauses. 

‘I’m just coming to that, dear boy, if you'll have patience a 
minute, and that’s where the most singular part of the story comes 
in. In the spring of the following year we were quartered in 
York, and were having a rare good time too, thanks to the pro- 
verbial hospitality of the county. One evening, as I was going 
slowly home after a hard day’s hunting, splashed from head to 
foot with mud and feeling very stiff between the shoulders, I 
met a young lady driving a phaeton. The road at that part 
happened to be rather narrow, and as I pulled aside to let her 
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pass, she looked up and slightly bowed an acknowledgment. 
Where had I seen her face before? Somewhere, I felt certain. 
All the way home, and during the entire evening, I puzzled over 
the question, but was completely baffled, and finally gave it up 
in despair and went to bed. . Towards morning, I was wakened 
by a flood of moonlight streaming in on my eyes ; and suddenly, 
by one of those fantastic freaks of our brain, my memory cleared, 
and I knew that the lady in the phaeton and the one in Jack’s 
photograph were one and the same. A glance at the replica 
only served to strengthen my conviction; but although on the 
following day I instituted the most searching inquiries I utterly 
failed to discover either the name or whereabouts of the mys- 
terious lady. A few nights after, I went, with several of our 
fellows, to a dance given by a family in the neighbourhood, and 
was lounging aimlessly against a door, heartily wishing myself 
back in my own snug quarters, when Charlie Gresham came up 
and said that a lady wished to be introduced to me. 

“A jolly pretty one too, old boy,” he said, as he elbowed me 
up the room; which puzzled me considerably, as I was not 
usually much sought after by the fair sex. 

“Mrs. Dynevor, allow me to introduce Captain Lister.” I 
heard Gresham’s voice as though it were miles away, and if I 
bowed, it was merely by instinct, for at last the mystery was at 
an end, and I was face to face with—the photograph. I heard 
her murmur something about ‘sitting down,’ and ‘a quiet place,’ 
and mechanically offered my arm to lead her to the conservatory. 
It was quite deserted, as a waltz had just begun—‘ Geliebt und 
Verloren’—so I readily found a secluded corner. She seemed 
very much agitated and it was some time before she broke 
the silence. 

“You: must wonder, Captain Lister,” she began hurriedly, 
“why I, a perfect stranger, have sought this introduction to you, 
but it was for purely selfish reasons. You, I understand, were 
in the same regiment, and intimately acquainted with a very 
dear friend of mine, Jack Carruthers.” 

“TI bowed.” 

“You were with him when he died”—her voice faltered a 
little—“ were you not?” 

“T was,” laconically. 

“It was very unexpected,” she went on, nervously clasping 
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and unclasping her slender hands; “he died of heart disease, 
didn’t he?” 

“No,” I said, suddenly regaining my voice, and looking with 
brutal directness into her eyes, “no, he died of a doen heart.” 

“Ah!” ... It was more a sigh than an exclamation, and as I 
saw the deadly whiteness of her face, I almost repented my 
harshness. Thinking she was about to faint, I jumped up to 
procure assistance, but she motioned me back. 

“T shall be all right soon,” she murmured. “I was just a 
little bit startled,” and with a scared smile, “I think I must have 
misunderstood your meaning. He didn’t—oh! no,” putting out 
her hands, “ don’t say it,” the horror growing in her eyes as she 
read the truth in mine, and then, with a low cry of anguish, she 
covered her face with her hands and cried piteously. 

“ After a while she grew calmer, and sat up, pushing back the 
heavy masses of hair from her forehead. Seeing how ill she 
looked, I asked her if she would like to go home, but she shook 
her head. 

“No, not just yet ; I must know the rest. Tell me,” her voice 
sinking to a whisper, “ 4ow he died.” 

“Perhaps it was cruel, but I couldn’t forget that it was she who 
had ruined his life; so I told her the whole story just as I have 
told it to you, sparing her nothing. She heard me to the end 
without flinching, except that once or twice she gave a little 
gasp, and once I saw her press her hand to her heart, while her 
face contracted with agony. When I had finished she rose 
' slowly to her feet, and held out her hand. 

“Captain Lister,” she said, “I am obliged to you for having 
told me the whole truth about Jack, although’—with an irre- 
pressible sob—“it has broken my heart. Don’t,” she went on, 
“think too harshly of me, for God alone knows how I have 
suffered.’ 

“She went away soon after with her husband, an elderly, - 
country-looking squire, but not until she had made me promise 
to call upon her the following day. I did so, Tony, and some- 
how, after hearing her story, I couldn’t help feeling sorry for 
her, although I can never excuse her weakness. It was a 
common enough case after all. Carruthers and she were both 
miserably poor, with no expectation of ever being anything 
else, and when he went to India, the relations on whom she was 
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dependent, made life a perfect burden to her. She bore it 
patiently for a while, although it can’t have been easy, but at 
the end of a year or so, she gave in and married Dynevor and 
twelve thousand a year, and the mail announcing her wedding, 
arrived the day Jack died. Poor girl! she went abroad for her 
health soon after the ball, and wrote to me once, just before her 
death. It was a pathetic little letter, and I confess my eyes 
were wet before I had finished reading it. 

“ She just wrote,” she said, “to bid me good-bye, as the doctor - 
thought she could not last very long now—it was a rapid con- 
sumption—but I needn’t feel sorry for her at all, as she had 
found life in this world very hard, and perhaps it would be 
easier in the next.” 

“She died soon after, and is buried at Nice, and in to-night’s 
paper I have just read of the death of her husband in the hunt- 
ing field; so all the people connected with poor Jack’s romance 
are gone. I never told the real facts to any one before, and I 
daresay if they were published I shouldn’t be credited, but for 
my part, I firmly believe there is more tragedy in real life than 
in any novel ever written.” 


“ Quite true, old chap; I thoroughly agree with you, and I 
think poor Carruthers came in for more than his share of it, 
through—a woman’s doing.” 


M. Y. 
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By SARAH CATHERINE BUDD. 


GENIUS—that is, true genius—must ever rise, no matter how 
dark the clouds surrounding it, nor how hard the fetters of 
adverse circumstances press. Genius has a message to mankind 
which must be delivered. Glancing down the ages, and then on 
into our own time, we dimly see what a blessing these children 
of genius have ever been, flashing across this hard prosaic 
money-making world, giving us a hint of higher things. 

Joseph Haydn, the subject of this slight sketch, had a soul 
full of music ; his mission was to pour a flood of harmony into 
the world, and in doing so, he became immortal. Haydn was 
born of poor parents in the year 1732, in the quaint village of 
Rohrau, in Lower Austria. His father was a wheelwright, but 
when the work of the day was over, his great delight was to 
play wild pathetic airs, on an old harp, to the sweet singing of 
his wife and little boys. The man had no scientific knowledge 
of music, but he loved it passionately, and this gift descended to 
his three sons, who all became distinguished musicians, but on 
Joseph alone fell the gift of genius. His sweet little treble 
voice could always be heard singing and blending with his 
mother’s richer tones. Little did that mother guess, as she 
gazed upon the boy’s round open face, that he would become in 
after years one of the wonders of the age. On sweet summer 
evenings in the gloaming, it was a custom for many loiterers in 
- the quaint village street, to gather into knots by Haydn’s 
house and listen to the sweet singing. 

When young Haydn was about six years old, a schoolmaster 
from Hamburg, a relative of the family, was so struck by the 
boy’s precocious talent, and his wonderful voice, that he had him 
regularly instructed in reading, writing, Latin, and music. 
Under these favourable circumstances the boy made rapid 
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progress, and was soon able to play upon several instruments. 
The schoolmaster was so pleased with his own discernment, and 
proud of the boy’s cleverness, that when the chapel-master of the 
court and cathedral of Vienna came to Hamburg on a visit to 
the dean, Haydn was made to perform before him, with the 
result that the boy became one of the choristers of the 
cathedral at Vienna. Here he remained for eight years, and 
after many privations and drawbacks, he made rapid strides 
in music. 

About this time also he began to compose—even before he 
was well acquainted with the rudiments of harmony—throwing 
off a number of trios, sonatas, and symphonies, all showing the 
dawning of extraordinary genius. His voice, too, at this period 
was of extreme beauty, compass, and clearness, and it became 
the fashion for the great people of Vienna, to crowd to the 
cathedral to hear young Haydn sing. The boy—all through his 
life noted for his extreme modesty—was not lifted up by this 
notice; in fact, he scarcely wondered why the people thronged 
around him. His soul soared with the sublime music, and as 
his sweet, clear, voice floated down the stately aisles, and up to 
the fine, pillared, arches, he was raised from earthly things, and 
his young, innocent face, with its rapt earnest expression, looked 
almost like the face of an angel. But how often, alas! in this 
world gloom succeeds to brightness, and storms to calm, and a 
great blow was to descend upon young Haydn. At the age of 
sixteen his voice suddenly broke, and he was quite unable to 
sing. Finding this, the choirmaster, under some trifling pre- 
text, turned him out one cold November night, homeless, pen- 
niless and unrecommended, into the dreary Vienna streets. 
Haydn was, for the time, so utterly miserable and cast down 
that he lost both heart and hope, and sat upon a stone bench 
all the dreary night, feeling that his musical career was for ever 
at an end. What thoughts of the happy home at Rohrau must 
have swept over the desolate boy’s mind. All the musical 
aspirations so dear to his soul, vanished away. He only felt that 
he was cold, and hungry, and miserable, a lonely forsaken 
boy in a great city. He dumbly cried out and rebelled against 
his unjust fate, as we are all prone to do in moments of 
anguish. 

He was not, however, forsaken. The eye of the All Merciful 
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was upon the desolate boy, and there was a great work for him 
to do. 

In the dim light of the early morning, it chanced that a poor 
musician was hurriedly passing through the streets of Vienna, 
when he noticed the cowering figure on the stone bench. The 
very poor rarely pass by the sorrows of others; they know too 
well what poverty and sickness mean. Therefore, though in 
haste himself, the poor man drew near. What was his surprise, 
when the boy lifted up a white and haggard face, to see in this 
outcast, the favourite chorister of the cathedral. In a few words 
young Haydn told his sad story. 

“Well! that is hard; that is very hard,” said the musician. 
“But cheer up, my boy; God has guided me to you. I have 
seen some of your compositions, and although you need hard 
study, you have musical genius and, without doubt, a great future 
is before you. Come home with me; I am very poor, but I will 
do the best I can, and for the present, at least, you are welcome 
to a corner at my board and hearth.” 

At these words what a rush of joy swept over the boy’s 
sinking heart. No doubt there was a God, then, he thought, and 
his Heavenly Father had sent help, just at the very moment 
when he had given up all hope. With eyes full of tears he 
poured forth fervent thanks to the kind musician, and deep 
down in his heart was settled the absolute conviction of a Divine 
Providence watching over him, and ever after, through a long 
life Haydn was noted for his unswerving trust in God. On 
the threshold of the poor musician’s dwelling, they were met 
by his little daughter, who warmly welcomed young Haydn, 
and in whose grateful heart she was for ever after enshrined, 
This little lassie soon became Haydn’s “bright particular 
star,” and she was associated with all his dreams of future 
greatness, 

How very few of our earthly dreams are destined ever to be 
realized in this disappointing world! But Haydn’s were all 
fulfilled, even to marrying the young girl, who welcomed him so 
brightly, on that cold November morning. From that time a 
corner at the musician’s frugal board was given to young Haydn, 
also an attic, with a sacking bed, and a dilapidated chair or two, 
and—what was very dear to his heart—there was an old harpsi- 
chord in the corner of the room. There, amid struggle and 
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penury, Haydn really began his sublime career. Hard, absorb- 
ing study occupied the greater part of Haydn’s time, but the old 
harpsichord became his companion and solace, and it was won- 
derful what floods of melody he contrived to draw from it. 

Haydn’s genius was undoubted, but even genius without 
labour accomplishes little. Joseph Haydn was modest, patient 
and laborious, and to this last quality much of his success was 
due. Not liking to be a burden on his kind friends, he supported 
himself as well as he could, 'by teaching, and at the same time 
studied the theory of his art in its more complicated and 
abstract forms. For practice, he resorted to the works of 
Emanuel Bach, a musician to whom he always professed himself 
grateful. 

Haydn’s first public appointment, was that of organist 
to the friars of the Misericordia, but the salary was so very 
small, he had to perform in other places to gain the necessaries 
of life. 

At the age of eighteen he composed a quartette for a German | 
baron, which was a great success, and from that time sym- 
phonies, trios, and sonatas, poured rapidly forth. Thus by 
degrees he made his way until, in the year 1760, at the age of 
twenty-eight, he received an appointment from Prince Esterhazy, 
which raised him above want. He was now able to fulfil one of 
the cherished dreams of his life, by marrying the daughter of the 
kind musician, who had befriended him in his trouble. 

About this time, he composed many operas for the Esterhazy 
Theatre, which were also performed in Vienna, and Berlin. 
He also particularly excelled in church music, being closely 
approached in this department, by his brother Michael. 

The national music of the Germans is rough, bold, and 
grand, wanting Italian softness. But Haydn introduced a more 
refined manner, while his originality, and pathos, surpassed all 
rivalry. 

In the year 1775, Haydn composed an oratorio called “ Il 
Ritorno di Tobia,” for the benefit of the widows of musicians, 
which is as great a favourite in Germany, as Handel’s 
“Messiah” is in England. His instrumental “ Passione” in 
parts, is among the most exquisite of his serious productions. 
His adagios, again, are often so sublime in ideas, and har- 
mony, that they have a wonderful effect on the feelings. Burney 
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speaks of the great composer as “the admirable and matchless 
Haydn.” 

Of course the extraordinary fame of Haydn raised some 
jealousy among his contemporaries. The most celebrated of 
these, however—Gliick and Mozart—with the generosity found 
in great natures, warmly admired him, without a touch of 
envy. 

At the death of Werner, Haydn succeeded to the office 
of chief director of music to Prince Esterhazy, and in the 
little Hungarian village, belonging to the family, he passed 
thirty peaceful years, absorbed in his great work. In the 
service of Prince Esterhazy, Haydn was placed in favourable 
circumstances for the development of his powers. He was 
at the head of a great orchestra and free from the cares of the 
world. 

He lived in simple, regular fashion, rising early in the morning, 
and then, after dressing himself with the utmost nicety, he seated 
himself at a little table close by his beloved pianoforte, and 
there spent the greater part of the day absorbed in study. Of 
course he had rehearsals to attend, and four times a week, an 
opera was performed in the prince’s palace. Occasionally he 
amused himself with hunting, and the rest of his leisure time he 
happily spent, in the society of his friends. So modest and 
retiring was this great composer, that probably he alone, of all 
the musical men in Europe, was ignorant of the celebrity of 
Joseph Haydn. The first public notice he received came from 
a Parisian amateur, who requested him to compose a piece of 
vocal music after the style of Lulli and Rameau. To this 
request the composer replied with quiet irony, that he was 
simply Haydn, and could not unfortunately imitate those great 
composers ; he could only compose after the manner of Haydn. 

In the year 1790, Haydn was invited to London, to assist in 
conducting some great concerts, and to compose some pieces 
for them. He was offered fifty pounds for each concert, and 
this offer he accepted. He remained in England for twelve 
months, and during that time he composed several of the finest 
of his works, notably his “Twelve Symphonies for Saloman’s 
Concerts,” and some lovely English canzonets. 

While in London, Haydn witnessed the annual celebration at 
St. Paul’s, which is attended by the children belonging to the 
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Charity schools in the Metropolis, and there he heard four thou- 
sand infantine voices singing psalms in unison. His simple and 
tender nature, was stirred to its depths. He was moved, even to 
tears, and in after years was heard to declare that he never in all 
his life, derived so much pleasure from music, as when he heard 
those thousands of sweet, childish voices, singing under the great 
dome of St. Paul’s. 

Haydn also, during this visit to London, had the pleasure 
of hearing some of Handel’s fine music, with which—like most 
of his countrymen at that time—he was but little acquainted. 
He was especially struck with profound admiration for the 
“Messiah.” And it is to this feeling the world is doubtless 
indebted for the “Creation,” Haydn’s grandest work. He 
was sixty-three when he began this fine work, and he was more 
than two years in completing it. When urged by some of his 
friends to bring it to a conclusion, he calmly replied : 

“TI spend a long time upon the ‘Creation,’ because I intend 
it to last a long time.” 

When at last this great work was completed, it was performed 
for the first time in the Schwartzenberg Palace, before the flower 
of the literary and musical society of Vienna. Haydn conducted 
the orchestra, and the enthusiasm of his audience was unbounded. 
It was indeed a brilliant success, and his fame spread throughout 
Europe. 

In 1794, the great composer made another short visit to 
England, and during this visit, he had the honour of receiving 
the diploma of doctor of music, from the University of Oxford. 
Haydn used to relate an amusing story of his stay in London. A 
captain in the navy called upon him one morning, and requested 
him to compose a march for some soldiers he had on board his 
ship ; he would be pleased to give thirty guineas, provided it was 
written at once, as his ship would sail for Calcutta on the 
morrow. Haydn accepted the commission, and the instant the 
sailor had taken his departure, he sat down to his piano and ina 
few minutes the march was finished. Thinking the thirty guineas 
were too easily earned, Haydn composed two other pieces, intend- 
ing to give the captain his choice, and then make him a present 
of those remaining. 

“ Well, is my march ready ?” inquired the old seaman, bustling 
in the next morning. 
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“Quite ready,” replied the composer, handing him the 
march. 
~ “Let me hear it on the piano.” 

“Certainly,” and Haydn played the piece through. 

“ Very good,” said the captain. “Hereare the thirty guineas,” 
and pocketing the march he walked out of the room. 

“Stop,” cried Haydn, “I have composed two other marches, 
and I wish you to take your choice.” 

“I like this march, and that is enough,” said the old sailor, 
walking down stairs. 

“ But I wish to make you a present of them,” shouted Haydn, 
following him. 

“Then I won’t have them,” roared the old captain, and he 
bolted out of the front door. 

Two years after the appearance of the “ Creation,” Haydn 
composed another work, but although it was received with the 
warmest applause, it has not stood the test of time so well as 
the “Creation.” This production closed Haydn’s musical 
career. ‘ 

By the labours of a long life, he had amassed a competence, 
so he bought a pretty little place in the suburbs of Vienna, 
where he quietly passed the closing years of his life, seldom 
quitting his house and garden. He had not long taken posses- 
sion of his little home, when he received a letter from the 
National Institute of France, informing him that he had been 
nominated, an associate of that body. This honour touched 
Haydn deeply. As time passed on, he became somewhat en- 
feebled both in body and mind, although he was always greatly 
cheered, by the visits of his many friends. He occasionally 
showed also gleams of his old brightness and vivacity. 

Once, on being told that the National Institute of France had 
heard a false report of his death and had held a solemn requiem, 
he remarked with a bright smile: 

“Tf these kind gentlemen had given me notice of my death, 
I would have gone myself to beat the time for them.” 

These gleams were, however, transient, and he sank into a 
depressed state of mind. 

A short time before his death there came to Joseph Haydn the 
greatest earthly triumph of his life. ; 
His friends at Vienna had a magnificent ; erformance of his 
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“Creation,” at the palace of Prince Lobkowitz, with an orchestra 
of one hundred and sixty performers, and before an audience 
of more than fifteen thousand of the nobility and gentry of 
Vienna. Haydn, feeble as he was, expressed a wish to be present ; 
so amid the plaudits of the audience, and the flourishes of the 
orchestra, he was brought in on an easy-chair, attended by the 
Princess Esterhazy and other noble ladies, who vied with each 
other to do him honour. Haydn was deeply moved and agitated 
as his own sublime music, floated through the great hall. Did 
the old man, with his white face and feeble form, enveloped in 
costly rugs—did he think of the young chorister boy, spending 
a cold November night, hungry, and homeless, in the streets of 
the very city, whose inhabitants were now doing him homage? 
Perhaps he thought of, and pitied that boy, as some one quite 
apart from himself, but no doubt he remembered that God had 
succoured him in his need. 

And now the old man’s work was done; his days were num- 
bered. And, sweet as he must have felt it, that his glorious work 
was so appreciated, he was, nevertheless, too near the shores of 
the unseen world, not to estimate earthly honour at its true worth. 

At the end of the first act, Haydn was so overcome by his 
emotion, that he begged to be taken home. Before reaching the 
door, he caused his attendants to stop and turn round his chair. 
Then he took leave of his audience for ever. He bowed his 
head, and there thrilled through the room intense interest and 
excitement. Finally, he turned to the orchestra, and, with eyes 
full of tears, and hands raised to heaven in blessing, he bade a 
long adieu to the old companions of his labours. 

Haydn did not long survive this touching scene, and one feels 
sorry that his last days should have been disturbed by the alarms 
of war. 

In the struggle between Austria and France in 1809, Napoleon 
brought his army to the very gates of Vienna, and shot and shell 
fell fast upon the city. During this dreadful campaign, Haydn 
was exceedingly agitated and disturbed. His frame, enfeebled by 
age and infirmities, was in no state to resist the fears and anxieties 
that now beset him. His great dread was for Vienna. He could 
neither rest nor sleep, and was eagerly inquiring all the day as to 
the fate of the city. In his weakened state, he imagined the worst, 
and saw already Vienna given up to fire and pillage. But his 
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patriotic heart was still true to his country, and he used to sit at | 
his piano, singing over and over again in his old and trembling 
voice, “God preserve the Emperor.” 

On the night of the 1oth of May, the French reached Schoen- 
brunn, and the next morning, from a position within a few yards 
of Haydn’s dwelling, they fired 1,500 cannon shots and shells 
upon the city. Four bombs fell close to the little house, and 
filled the inmates with the greatest alarm. Haydn roused him- 
self, and with dignity and firmness, rising from his chair, he re- 
minded his household of the protecting care of God, and tried to 
infuse hope and courage in their sinking hearts. 

The effort, however, was too great for the old man; he was 
seized with convulsive shiverings, and carried to his bed. There, 
with a white, worn face and fluttering pulse, he lay for days, life, 
as it seemed, ebbing fast away. Sometimes he would murmur 
words of peace and hope and trust in God, and then would 
wander on into incoherent mutterings about Vienna, and occasion- 
ally would try to sing in his poor old quavering, voice, “God 
preserve the Emperor.” 

Contrary to all expectation, Haydn rallied, and on the 26th 
of May he rose from his bed once more. The watchers around, 
had sorrowfully agreed, that he never more could rise, and they 
gazed with a kind of awe, upon the wasted, shadowy, form of the 
great composer, and watched the earnest, uplifted expression of 
the dying face. The old man caused himself to be placed at his 
piano for the last time on earth, and, gathering up his little re- 
maining strength, he sang the national hymn three times over. 

This was the last patriotic act of his faithful heart. While 
still sitting at the piano, he slowly sank into a stupor from which 
he could never more be roused. He expired on the morning of 
the 31st of May, at the age of seventy-eight years and two 
months, 

Even amid the alarms and agitations of war, Haydn’s death 
thrilled through the world like an electric shock. Mozart’s grand 
“ Requiem” was performed for him in the Scotch church of Vienna, 
but that city being in the hands of the French, there could be no 
grand or public funeral, to do honour to the great composer. 

So Haydn was quietly laid to rest—as he himself would have 
wished—in the suburb of Gumpendorff, where he resided. Birds 


warbled sweet songs over his grave, and the opening buds and 
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leaves were all around him. Cold winter had passed, and 
advancing summer, was flooding the world with life and beauty, 
even as the old man had laid aside for ever, the sorrows and in- 
firmities of this earthly life,and had entered on that world, whose 
joys are unfading. 

Here we will leave this great and, we may add, good, man, 
whose religion was not that of the lips, but of the heart and 
life. 








H Runaway Holiday. 


By MRS, WILL C. HAWKSLEY, 
Author of “HELD TO HER PROMISE,” “TURNING THE TABLES,” ETC. | 


AS Persis had become the wife of the Reverend Vyan Ide when 
she was seventeen, by the time that she reached her twenty- 
eighth birthday her experience of the matrimonial state had 
been long and exhaustive. The pair had no children, had never 
had any, and, strange to say, did not desire that, for them, 
unattainable joy, being very good comrades to each other, and 
on terms of confidential friendship at which few husbands and 
wives, who are also parents, ever arrive. 

Notwithstanding which happy state of affairs both Persis and 
Vyan had tempers of their own, and very angry tempers too, at 
times. She loved him dearly. But when he spoke bitterly to 
her about household failures which her literary occupations had 
rendered unavoidable, she could have found it in her heart to 
hate him—for the moment. He believed few women to be as 
sweet as that one whose smile accosted him at the close of the 
day’s work. But when she flushed with passionate irritation 
or uttered some mocking remark, he had even been conscious 
of a wish that certain vows had never been uttered “each to 
each.” 

And, on this particular Tuesday, matters were precisely in this 
condition. For Vyan’s breakfast had not been served exactly to 
his liking, and Persis had received the expression of his views 
with anything but meekness. 

“TI call such a dish of kidneys as this a disgrace,” he said, 
dropping his fork with a clatter. 

Thereupon Mrs. Ide glanced up from the letter she was 
reading. 

“Oh, Vyan, I’m so sorry. I ought to have told cook how to 
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do them. She’s frightfully ignorant, just as new maids always 
are,” with a sigh. “But she’s so young.” 

“Then why on earth didn’t you tell her ?” 

“You know I had to get that Christmas story off last night,” 
she answered, with rising warmth. “I hadn’t a moment during 
the morning ; and when the thing was posted, I was so tired that 
I forgot all about your breakfast.” 

He seized the marmalade, and dug out a spoonful, with the 
air of a man who wishes he could pound some one’s head instead. 

“Forgot, yes! You always do forget. I declare this house 
will be a regular Mrs. Jellaby’s soon! Other men can have their 
meals served in comfort. And——” 

“Other men!” she interrupted, an accent of very distinct 
acrimony in her voice, whilst her eyes flashed and her breast 
heaved. Indeed, at that instant, Persis was feeling herself a 
very much injured creature indeed. “Other men! Perhaps. 
But I should like to know what other women have to be their own 
housekeepers, and to earn a share of the income, and to do 
parish work besides, as I have! If it isn’t ordering puddings,” 
her usually soft voice gradually deepening, as the storm in a 


teacup took larger proportions, “it is a mothers’ meeting. And 
if it isn’t a mothers’ meeting, it’s an article that has to be 
finished. And if it isn’t any of the three, then you want some 
letters written, until there isn’t a moment’s breathing space, and 
something must be left undone. It was the kidneys got neg- 


lected yesterday, and I expect it will be 

Vyan pushed his chair away from the table with an exclama- 
tion, which, in a layman, might have taken a definite shape, but 
which, in his case, only consisted of an inarticulate growl. 

“I’m off, Persis. It’s a pity that I haven’t your eloquence,” 
he exclaimed. “Good-bye until luncheon.” 

In another moment the hall door was closed with a bang, and 
Mrs. Ide, with great drops already gathering in her eyes and 
threatening to quench the heat of her passion, was surveying the 
disorder of the table alone. 

“He’s a cruel, unreasonable man,” she mentally affirmed, 
blinking back the threatening shower, and turning to a still 
unopened envelope in order to divert her mind. It was one of 
the lady’s private grievances against herself that, try as she 
might, she could not make the indignation aroused by her 
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idolized husband last long enough to bear fruit. Her tears 
were all too near the surface, and with tears invariably came 
repentance. But she was determined not to cry now, for, at 
this moment, she desired anything rather than repentance. So 
she tore the cover of her letter across, whilst her meditations 
still ran on in an under-current. ‘“ How would he get on without 
me, I wonder? I wish I could go away and leave him to find 
out.” 

Inside the packet she discovered a cheque for twenty pounds, 
the payment for a tale despatched a month or two ago, and for 
which she had not expected such speedy remuneration. She 
stared at the grey slip with wide-open eyes, wherein the shadow 
of an idea was gradually dawning. Here was the means of 
departure actually in her hand; means, too, of her own winning. 
Why not seize the chance and go? 

The notion swept over her with the force of a temptation. 
To rid herself for just one fortnight of her own identity, with all 
the worries that attached to that personality. To leave behind 
her the servants who were the plague of her life ; the scribbling, 
of which she was sometimes so weary; the neighbours and 
parishioners, most of them uninteresting, to whom she was tired 
of being affable and pleasant, as vicars’ wives are expected to be ; 
the G. F. S. and the clothing clubs, that seemed too often the 
overburdening final straw ; even the husband who was not always 
considerate of her perplexities! And to go right away some- 
where—anywhere. To forget, and to idle, and to sleep, and to 
rest! Until the vision came she had not understood how fagged 
she really was. But now she could not turn away her imagi- 
nation from the fancy. 

She stood up at last, bestowed upon herself a little admonitory 
shake, and went down into the kitchen to give the day’s orders. 
But all the time that thought of getting away from this present 
existence, if only for a little while, was with her. And when, by- 
and-bye, she returned to the dining-room, it was with a determi- 
nation taken. She sat down to a business-like writing-table— 
the table near the window where she always transacted the ~ 
provident society business and made up the tradesmen’s books, 
not the much more untidy desk where the pen was apt to run 
freely as it poured out the workings of her brain—and there she 
scrawled a little note. 
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“DEAR VYAN,— 

“TI am tired of everything—even of you. So I am going 
away for two weeks, all on my own hook. In fifteen days from 
now I will be back, ready to go to work again, but until then 
you must spare me. I’m old enough to look after myself, and 
the cheque for Golden Hours, which came this morning, will 
keep me going. Take care of yourself, dear.” 













Just that and no more, except an initial at the bottom. She read 
it through, and found that it sounded somewhat heartless, at 
which, in her new-born recklessness, she rather rejoiced. After- 
wards she went to her room, put on a hat, and walked off to the 
railway station. Any necessaries she could buy, and in this sudden 
throwing aside of all the customary restraints she would not 
trammel her movements even with a travelling bag. Nor, until 
she was half-way to Charing Cross—did I say that the Reverend 
Vyan was a London parson, and lived in a populous spot that once 
was a court suburb ?—did she take the trouble so much as to 
decide whither she should wend her way. Then a tiny French 
village on the coast of Normandy presented itself to her remem- 
brance, and the ticket for which she asked was for Calais. 
“Where’s your mistress ?” inquired Vyan, some half-hour after 
the train for Dover had steamed out of London, bearing away 
Persis, surrounded by half-a-dozen novels. There was a delight- 
ful feeling of extravagance in the purchase of so many at once 
that commended itself to her soul to-day. 
“ Out, sir,” returned the young housemaid, with an astonished 
and rather inquisitive glance. It must have been something 
in Mrs. Ide’s manner which had already aroused the servant’s 
suspicions that a mystery was afoot, for aroused they certainly 
were. 
“Serve the luncheon. I cannot wait,” he commanded briefly. 
And passed on into the study, where his own name, in his wife’s 
handwriting, arrested him from the centre of the mantelpiece. q 
In another moment Persis’ letter had been read—and tossed 
away. If ever man was angry, or puzzled, or perplexed, Vyan 
Ide was that individual as he crumpled up the sheet into a ball 
and flung it into his waste-paper basket. 
“¢ Tired of everything, even of you,’” he muttered halfeloud. 
Such a pleasant greeting to meet a man who had come home 
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filled with the large-minded resolve to bury the hatchet and 
generally to show himself of a forgiving nature! 

“Luncheon is on the table, sir.” 

And whilst he ate the cutlets, which seemed even more fla- 
vourless than the kidneys, now that Persis was not there to share 
them, and demolished a bit of cheese, the vicar of St. Regulus’ 
meditated, a method of procedure that tended only to wrath. 
For Vyan was not of an anxious turn of mind ; added to which 
Persis was, as she had said, undeniably capable of looking after 
herself. But that she, his wife, should thus take the law into- 
her own hands and shape out a fortnight of existence without 
regard to him; that she should throw the weight of domestic re- 
sponsibilities and social duties upon his unwilling shoulders— 
why, the notion was preposterous, audacious in the extreme. 

Notwithstanding which conclusion Vyan had not yet fathomed 
all his future perplexities, nor every consequence of Persis’ im- 
pulsive action. Enlightenment was not to be long delayed. 

It was whilst the cleric was in the middle of the pipe in- 
tended to serve as a sedative third course, that Mr. Timpson 
was announced and shown into the study, whither Vyan had by 
that time returned. Now Mr. Timpson was one of the junior 
curates. 

“Oh! I came to ask Mrs. Ide to go and see that old Mrs. 
Robins, Vicar,” he began, without taking the chair to which Mr. 
Ide directed attention by a sort of civil scowl; “I can make 
nothing of the—— ” 

“Mrs. Ide is away,” briefly, but to the point; and at the in- 
formation Everard Timpson opened his eyes. Persis was not 
given to sudden jaunts; the vicar’s wife had too many engage- 
ments always on hand. 

“Indeed! I trust that no one is ill—nothing has hap- 
pened ?” 

Never had Vyan felt more at a disadvantage. The need of 
preparing a story, a reason by which to account for his solitude, 
had not occurred to him. He grew more angry than ever, in- 
cluding Mr. Timpson, a most unoffending young deacon, in his 
wrath, 

“Nothing! Not in the least. But really, Timpson, you ought 
to be able by this time to manage such a palpable humbug as 
Mrs. Robins without assistance. You've been in orders a year— 
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no, fifteen months,”—at which ‘reminder Mr. Timpson blushed, 
remembering an examination and a failure—“so you certainly 
should be gathering experience and nous.” 

Crestfallen enough the unhappy coadjutor retired, only, how- 
ever, to be succeeded by Jane. 

“Will mistress be home to tea, sir?” 

To tea? Of course not, if she carried out that idiotic plan. 
And then he suddenly discovered that he had not, until now, 
ever imagined she could remain away; that he had all the 
time been listening for her key in the lock, and the sound of 
her footsteps in the hall ; nay, that he had positively somewhere, 
in the back of his brain, been rehearsing the righteously angry 
words with which he should address her. 

But probably she would not be home after all. Then the ora- 
tion might require revision. 

“She will not return for a fortnight,” he said slowly, poking at 
the ashes in his pipe. 

“ A fortnight, sir? And no clothes with her? Not so much 
as a hand-bag she took. Shall I pack ? 

The girl’s inquisitive stupidity was too much for him. 

“Go!” he ordered briefly, cutting the sentence short and so 
indeed gaining temporary calm; but becoming conscious, as 
soon as the door was shut behind her hastily retreating form, 
that she and cook would undoubtedly discuss the situation, and 
that not only in private. He seized his hat and left a house 
that felt hateful and empty. 

On the Norman coast Persis found the peace and quiet that 
she needed. There—where no post came to harass her ; where 
the white-capped peasants curtsied and bowed, grumbling not 
that they “’adn’t bin called on o’ late;” where a bright-eyed 
maiden waited on her with smiles ; and where, if the cooking were 
bad, it affected nobody but herself ; she was free to sit upon the 
beach and think her own wandering thoughts without break or 
interruption. At first those thoughts were but dreams and fancies, 
but they became longings for home at last. There was an inter- 
inediate stage certainly, during which she could laugh to herself 
over Vyan’s probable household trials, and wonder, with a sense 
of amusement in her heart, what he would do about the mothers’ 
meeting. But that was only a transitory mood, and the same 
evening she found herself with wet eyes. She was crying for her 
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husband, and the cure was complete. Home and work would be 
welcome again, every burden would be willingly resumed, for a 
sight of his face. 

The next morning found her upon the steamer, though the 
projected fortnight would not be over until to-morrow. 

It never occurred to her to speculate how Vyan would receive her 
until she was almost within sight of her own door. All the journey 
homeward had been brightened by the picture of his smile, the 
sensation of his arms about her. But now a sudden terror seemed 
to seize her. Would he beangry? Would he be sorry to see his 
wife again ? 

And, at that point, Mr. Timpson, passing on the other side of 
the way, favoured her with a stare of such obvious surprise that 
her discomfiture was doubled. 

The house, viewed from without, looked muchas usual. Persis 
had her latchkey already in her hand as she ran up the steps, the 
flush of anxious eagerness upon her face. In another instant she 
found herself in the hall, confronting a cap-less and most untidy 
Jane. . 

“You, ma’am !” the girl exclaimed, eyeing her with a pertness 
that Persis did not remember in her. “We thought p’raps you 
was with the master.” 

Mrs. Ide felt herself turn white. Withthe master? And where 
was the master? Must she bring herself to question this servant 
as to her husband’s whereabouts? However she was a woman, 
and therefore more ready with explanations than the less inventive 
Vyan had been. 

“No. As you see, Il am here instead. I may join the Vicar 
later on. But what a disgracefully dirty staircase, Jane.” 

A carrying of the war into the enemy’s camp not fully appre- 
ciated by the domestic. 

“Well, ma’am, we didn’t expect you without the master,” she 
retorted, still with the same slight insolence of manner. Where- 
upon Persis, tired, irritated and annoyed, ordered her sharply to 
bring tea into the drawing-room, and herself sat down to await the 
refreshment and to consider her position. 

But the dust and dirt of the unkempt-looking apartment that 
she had always hitherto seen bright and comfortable worried her, 
distracting: her ideas even from that main perplexity of Vyan’s 
absence. Still wearing the hat in which her travels had been 
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accomplished, she took from the drawer of a table a duster, used 
for the tender care of certain cherished ornaments of which she 
always retained the charge, and began to render the place more 
habitable. The womanly occupation soothed her, and by the 
time that Jane and the tray appeared together, her customary 
composure had returned, and she was able to face the situation. 
The girl’s first words too were helpful. 

“When the master started yesterday for Staines, ma’am, he 
didn’t tell us that you was to come back to-day,” she said, 
“and cook and me made sure that he was agoing to meet you 
there.” 

Now Staines was the station to which Mr. Ide was wont to book 
when he visited his elder brother's place, and Persis began to see 
light. She recollected that she had returned a day before that 
which she had appointed. Vyan would be back to-morrow, of 
course ; and with the notion her spirits rose, whilst the discretion 
which had induced her to silently await Jane’s gossip unfortu- 
nately vanished. 

“Did he say by what train he should travel to-morrow?” she 
inquired quietly, whilst she commenced operations upon a bit of 
Sévres china. 

“To-morrow? No,” with another of those inquisitive glances. 
“It’s o’ Friday as’e and Sir Fookes is tocross to Norway. Least- 
ways so I’eard ’im tell Mr. Timpson. Didn’t you know?” 

Persis could not repress a flush. But she deposited the Cupid 
in safety again upon the table, though her fingers trembled. 

“It is useless for me to take all this trouble,” she exclaimed. 
“The whole place wants turning out and sweeping. I suppose 
you have neglected it ever since I went away. Let it be done 
before breakfast to-morrow. You can go now.” 

And Jane went to confide in cook that things seemed to be 
“getting worser and worser between master and missis. First, 
she runs away from ’im, and then ’e gives her the slip. And 
they used to seem so fond o’ each hother, too. Well! One never 
knows what folks ’ull come to.” 

As to Persis, she poured out her tea and drank it in a stunned 
condition of mind, though, all the time, surprise and misery, 
resentment and yearning, were struggling within her for the 
mastery. But misery carried the day at last. With a sudden 
loud sob the tears came in a shower, and Mrs. Ide could only 
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bury her convulsed face in her handkerchief and let them work 
their will. 

That Vyan should have treated her so! That was the con- 
sideration which produced the rain. But before it stopped the 
notion had changed. For had she not behaved in just the same 
manner to him? If he had felt it then as she was doing now, 
how wretched he must have been. And it was she who had 
made him wretched. 

That evening and the night that succeeded were destined 
never to be forgotten by Persis. Repentant and humbled, read- 
ing condemnation of her own action even in the impertinent 
glances of Jane and the independent airs of cook, she saw her 
runaway holiday from the point of view whence others might 
‘regard it. She was a married woman, bound by certain social 
laws, to break which might involve suspicion and even disgrace. 
What must Vyan think of her? That was the main question 
now. 

And when she had come home with such magnanimous 
resolves, too! Just to laugh at the disorder of Vyan’s study 
and. the failure of his domestic arrangements. Just to tell him 
“ See how well I’ve got on,” and to be a trifle condescending upon 
the subject of his managements or mismanagements! Instead of 
which it was he who, after all, seemed better able to be content 
without her than she without him. He knew she would be here 
to-morrow. Yet he was capable of delaying the kiss of reunion 
‘for which she pined, until the end of a Norwegian holiday. 

But the next morning brought Mr. Timpson and further 
troubles, even though of a minor order. 

“I saw you yesterday,” the deacon said half timidly, as he was 
‘ushered in. “Nobody expected you just yet. I hope the vicar 
is not ill.” 

Mr. Timpson’s imaginings of possible catastrophe were 
limited. 

“Ill? Oh, no, thank you.” But her heart beat faster than 
its wont at the suggestion. “Why?” 

“Well, that attack last week pulled him down a good deal. 
It was a pity that you were detained away. But, of course, 
under the circumstances——” 

And then the aggravating man came to a full stop, whilst 
Persis suddenly realized that she actually was ignorant of the 
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excuses that Vyan must have concocted in order to account for 
her absence, and that if she did not desire further to betray her- 
self, she must at this crisis, when she yearned to make inquiries, 
remain silent. Vyan had been ill, too—ill, and, in his ignorance 
of her address, unable to communicate with her. The idea was 
agony. 

“ Did he seem very bad?” she managed to articulate at last, 
but so falteringly that Mr. Timpson, being no more free than the 
rest of the world from curiosity, and having, moreover, previously 
indulged certain speculations of his own concerning the lady’s 
sudden departure and the very evident disturbance of the vicar, 
regarded Persis with a mildly scrutinizing gaze. He felt inclined 
to ask, like Jane, “ Did you not know?” 

“Quite bad enough. But there is no need for anxiety now. 
With Sir Fookes he will be well looked after.” 

The kind little man really intended to comfort her, and finished 
with a happy unconsciousness of the additional blow he had 
inflicted. 

But Persis felt stabbed. Yes; with his brother he would 
be better cared for than in his deserted home. It was only the 
truth after all. 

“But I wanted to consult you about old Mrs. Robins,” the 
young cleric recommenced. ‘‘ She——” 

“Oh, I can’t think about Mrs. Robins now,” retorted Persis, 
losing her temper and her head together. “She is an old 
hypocrite, I’m afraid, like most other people of her sort. 
Really sg 

“Mrs. Ide! Surely you don’t class all the poor as” 

His startled face recalled her to herself. Everard Timpson 
was a firm believer in her judgment, of which, for his own part, 
he distinctly stood in awe. Whatever she asserted he would 
credit, be it never so sweeping. Persis laughed the laugh of 
exasperation. 

“No, I don’t. But I’m worn out with my journey, Mr. Timp- 
son, and must ask you to leave me. I ought to: have told Jane 
that I was invisible this morning.” 

Whereupon the gentleman departed, inwardly making a note 
of the fact that Mrs. Robins’ name had the power to arouse the 
ire both of Mr. and Mrs. Ide, and determining, in consequence, 
and in his own mind, to have nothing more to do with that old 
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woman. Certainly she was eminently unsatisfactory. Of that 
there could be no doubt. 

Vyan ill! Her own husband whom she loved. And that 
through the werry, without doubt, which she had brought upon 
him. Twisting her fingers in and out of each other, pacing 
the floor of first one room and then another, Persis pictured 
his face, pale and suffering. And she—she—had allowed 
household cares, and parish burdens, and literary fatigues to 
drive her from him. She had told him that she was tired—even 
of him ! 

And then came a new idea. She might go to him now and 
put it all straight. The brothers had not as yet started for 
Norway. Staines was no such formidable distance away. And 
if Fookes did think it odd of her, he could but laugh at her, as 
he had often laughed before. 

Even pride seemed dead. The humiliation of the night hours 
had lasted until now. What if Vyan had gone away and left 
her? She had left him first. 

She ran to her room, and, standing in front of the glass, 
whilst sobs that were partly of hope and partly of penitence 
convulsed her throat, began to adjust her hat and veil. When 
the door opened suddenly and over her shoulder, in the mirror, 
she saw him. 

“Vyan!” 

“ My wife!” 

Of course there were explanations later on, in the course of 
which Persis discovered that whereas she had maintained her 
resolution for almost the allotted space, Vyan had, in spite of 
retributive vows, found himself unable to resist the temptation 
to see her again at the first possible moment. 

“T thought you would not arrive until the afternoon, and that 
I should be back in time to welcome you,” he said. And then 
she gloried over him alittle, of course. She was but a woman, 
so what could you expect ? 

But all that came afterwards. At present the joy of being 
together was enough and more than enough for both. 

“ Not that I can get off my trip, Persis,” he explained. “Only 
you must come too. Oh, wifie, I can’t ‘do without my com- 
rade.” 

“ And to think that you were ill, and I——” 
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“Til? When? I had a tooth-ache last week. That’s all the 
illness I know of. Was it Timpson who told you?” 

She sighed with relief and nestled closer to him. 

“Yes.” 

“ And came with a tale about that Mrs. Robins, I haven’t a 
doubt.” 

At which Persis, remembering the scene of half-an-hour ago, 
laughed. 

“Ves.” 

“ That fellow Timpson is an ass,” the Vicar remarked, with 
emphasis. 








Hn 3ncident, 


JACK ADAMS always was an oddity. 

I don’t ever remember him staying in one place for more than a 
month atatime. You would meet him one day in the Strand, and 
the next you heard of him would be from Japan, Fiji, or some im- 
possible country in the heart of Africa. A man without ties and 
with plenty of money, he was a wanderer on the face of the globe, 
and enjoyed it thoroughly. Sooner or later, however, he invariably 
gravitated towards London, much to the delight of his friends, for 
as a giver of dinners he was sans reproche, and in his journeys to 
and fro upon the earth he had picked up a vast store of strange 
and quaint experiences, folk lore and such like, which made him 
the best of good company over the coffee and cigars. 

I had last heard of him some months back from some outland- 
ish place on the Siberian frontier. I cannot, however, say that 
when I turned up Piccadilly on Tuesday last I felt any real sur- 
prise at the sight of my eccentric friend’s gaunt figure standing 
at the corner of Albemarle Street. As I got up to him he put 
out his hand and touched my shoulder for all the world just as 
if I had only just left him. Jack Adams all over. 

“Who’s that man, Dick?” he said, indicating the retreating 
figure of a man who was walking slowly westward. 

Evidently a man about town ; well dressed and quietly dressed, 
but as his back was towards me, I couldn’t say. 

“T don’t know,” I replied. “Why?” 

Just then he turned his head and I saw his face. 

“Qh, it is Lord »’I said. “I didn’t know he was in town. 
Ever since his brother was killed in America, in that railway 
accident, he has been abroad travelling. You remember the 
story, don’t you?” 

I alluded to a nine days’ scandal of a few years back—quite 
the customary kind of thing. Poor George Ashton’s wife had 
run away with a scoundrelly French adventurer, and George had 
been killed in a railway accident while pursuing the guilty couple. 


As for them, they had never been heard of again. The only od 
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thing about it had been the fact that Fanny Ashton had been 
regarded as a model of devotion to her husband, and was known ~ 
to have detested the Frenchman, whom she did not consider a 
good companion for George, so when the crash came every one 
was astonished. Well, she must have been a good actress, and 
as it was not the first time a devoted wife had been known to 
change her mind, that soon ceased to add mystery to the affair, 
and the memory of it in time died out of men’s minds. 

“Indeed,” said Jack, and I noticed a qucer look in his -eye. 
* So that’s George Ashton’s brother, is it? And George Ashton 
was killed in a railway accident. Indeed! Well, come and dine 
at the club to-night. I want to have a chat with you and I’vea 
story I think may interest you.” 

With that he turned on his heel and strode off in the direction 
of the Circus. 

I presented myself at the club punctually to the minute— 
wouldn’t have missed one of Jack’s dinners with a story to follow 
for a pretty considerable fortune. The dinner was all a dinner 
should be. Later we retired to the smoking-room, where with 
our coffee before us we lazily settled ourselves into the big arm- 
chairs and lost the cares of the day and the petty worries of life 
in the delicate fragrance of a cigar fit for the gods. And then 
the time and the place being fit and meet, Jack spoke. 

“T’ve not been in Siberia all the time I’ve been away, Dick.” 

“ You’ve been away nearly a year, so of course you haven't,” I 
replied. 

Jack accepted my recognition of his vagabond habits with a 
grunt. 

“ Well, it so happened that in the autumn of last year, I met 
the fairest littlke—devil—there is no other word for her—but I 
forgot ; I was going to tell you a story of the man in Piccadilly.” 

“Go on, then, one or the other, or both.” 

“So be it ; that belongs to over seven years ago—how the time 
goes. I was spending early autumn in an out-of-the-way nook in 
the Black Forest—one of those marvellous spots yet untrodden 
—say, rather, untrampled on by English or American ’Arrydom. 
There’s not much to choose between them, Dick—but, for choice, 
I think our own variety is slightly the less offensive—anyway, 
they are both adepts at making nature hideous. But this little 
spot Hinter—no, I won't tell you the name of it; you’d go and 
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print something about it, and that would be the end for the next 
hundred years or so—this little spot was one of those wild, luxu- 
riant corners of Paradise, where even the wicked man and the 
wanderer may be at rest for—say a week. There I was healthy 
and happy and quiet—stayed at the tiny inn of a primitive village, 
rose with the lark, went to bed at sundown, and lived on the 
simplest fare—even black bread acquires a peculiar relish under 
such circumstances. Now I had been there, maybe, four or five 
days, literally bathed in the soft pine-scented air, and had almost 
sworn never to leave so sweet a spot. That night, when I retired 
to the quaint little German bed—hard and lumpy and built for 
discomfort, but white as snow and scented like the pine woods 
outside—I felt as contented and peaceful as man can be on this 
malignant star.” 

“ Some time in the wee hours, however, I awoke with a sudden 
start, which landed upon the floor the comfortless pillow arrange- 
ment which did duty for blanket and sheet, and nearly sent me 
after it. Sleep was gone from that moment; no longer could 
my restless body find ease upon the somewhat primitive couch. 
I knew what was the matter. The old restless fever which drives 
me here and there over the earth like a dead leaf in the wind was 
again burning within me. I sometimes think I know how the 
Wandering Jew must have felt, Dick.” 

Jack paused, and gazed rather heavily into the curling ring of 
smoke which, rising from his cigar, slowly widened into; the 
infinity of the ceiling. I knew the mood ; I was his old friend, 
and knew hew to be silent. I, too, saw what he saw in that curl 
of blue vapour—ah, well, some other time perhaps. 

“So at last I could stand it no longer. I got up in the little 
room and flung aside the curtain in front of the tiny lattice. 
There was the moonlight shining down between the tall pines, 
clothing them all in a mystic garment and giving strange shapes 
to the broken and gnarled stumps which stood here and there 
among their happier fellows. Not.a breath of air stirred; the 
whole village was steeped in silence and heavy with sleep. Now 
and again a dog bayed in the far distance, and the hills echoed 
it among the pine trees, till I thought of the tales of the Wilder 
Jager, and thrilled with the awe of a superstitious peasant. I 
looked at my watch—two hours before the sun would rise ; then 


silently and quickly I dressed myself, and stepped down the 
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creaking narrow staircase into the forest. For a moment I 
hesitated on the dewy turf in the pale silence of the sleeping 
village. Then I struck off the main road straight up the wooded 
hill. 

“How long I had been walking, buried in thought, I hardly 
know, but it must have been over an hour ; for as I surmounted 
the topmost peak of one of the hills, the moon was looking wan, 
and round the eastern horizon there ran a pale band which told 
of the coming dawn. On the summit I paused to gaze at the 
weird scene around. Nothing but pine-clad hills all around for 
miles and miles—no sign of the sleeping villages. I had 
wandered so far that I did not even know where lay the village 
I had set out from. The silence of the hour before dawn was 
upon all nature—heavy and oppressive. I sat down upon the 
stump of a tree, meditating. 

“ Suddenly an unfamiliar sound broke on my ear from some- 
where to the right—the sound of a spade plied quickly, yet 
cautiously, in the soft rotten soil. Then it stopped, and I heard 
the murmur of low voices quite clear in the deep silence of the 
forest ; and the voices were English. My first feeling was one 
of resentment that a fellow-countryman should have invaded the 
precincts of my forest ; then of curiosity. With great caution I 
moved over the soft fallen pine needles in the direction of the 
voices, until suddenly I came upon a strange group. 

“There was a tiny plateau at a slightly lower level than the 
summit, which had been recently cleared, leaving an almost Square 
space of less than forty-yards each way. The trunks had been 
removed, but a quantity of dead branches still lay scattered about 
the edges of the square, while all over the space the stumps cropped 
up looking white and fresh in the half light. In this space were four 
men. Two were seated ; one, a dark heavy-browed man of foreign 
aspect, but clean shaven, sat on the far side of the clearing, gnawing 
his nails, and now and then looking up with an evil scowl on his face 
at the man who sat opposite. Right opposite me at the far end 
was the man who was digging. He was half buried in a shallow 
trench, and as his head rose from time to time when he threw out 
the soft earth, I saw a short red-faced man of military aspect, 
with a heavy moustache slightly greyed—a face severe and set. 
“T began to draw conclusions. 

“ Then I looked at the last man. He was quite near me. A 
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tall man with a-fine-cut face full of breeding, clean-shaven and 
fair-haired—a face very strong and. decisive, which would have 
been almost hard but for the soft, beautifully-shaped mouth.” 

“Lord ——!” I ejaculated. 

“Don’t interrupt, Dick. I was near enough to see that he was 
as pale as ashes, and his hand shook as he raised the case which 
he was examining. I completed my conclusions—they were 
duelling pistols. 

“My natural indignation rose within me. My own country- 
men—in this century, with a tribunal of justice ready to redress 
any grievance, from a stolen purse to a broken heart and blasted 
name—must yet plan to shed each other’s blood in this peaceful 
forest, like so many 18th century ruffling blackguards who 
believed in honour: the thing was preposterous. I rapidly 
decided in my mind how to act.. I would go to the nearest 
village, alarm the local authorities, and have the whole gang 
arrested and lodged comfortably in prison, there to cool their 
inflamed minds and reflect that, however little human nature may 
have changed in a century, there is no such stability in human 
manners. Then as I turned to go, I trod on a dead branch. 

“© Stop}? 

“Now, I am not in the habit of changing my purpose at any 
one’s command when once I have made up my mind to it. But 
this brusque command was accompanied by an ominous, sharp 
click, which I had heard before out West, so I decided to stop. 

“TI turned slowly. It was as I expected. The tall man had 
dropped the case of pistols, and stood confronting me with a 
wicked-looking revolver levelled straight at my head. 

“T think I was the first to recover my composure. 

“*Well, sir?’ I said. 

“The tall man’s face twitched nervously, and for a moment he 
looked disconcerted. Then the pale lips set firm again, and in 
the most courteous tone imaginable, he began: 

““We doubtless owe you some explanation, sir. I will give 
you what I can.’ Here he lowered his revolver, and bowed to 
me with dignity. ‘Pardon me if I confer with my companions 
for a moment.’ 

“I bowed and, seeing no means of escape, sat down more or 
less resignedly on one of the tree stumps which littered the 
ground. Meanwhile, my tall friend held a hasty council of war 
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with the man who had been ‘digging. The dark man who was 
seated on my right regarded me with a look of fierce curiosity. 
As for the other, he had never stirred that I yet saw, but sat 
with vacant eyes staring at the bare ground. 

“ The two others came forward. 

“You can scarcely be ignorant of the nature of the affair in 
which we are about to engage, sir,’ the tall man began. 

“T bowed. 

“* And, unless we mistake you, it was your intention to alarm 
the authorities—a very natural course,’ he added quickly, in a 
courteous tone. 

“« That’s true.’ 

“Then, sir, I regret to say that though my friends and'I are 
very loth to show any discourtesy to a. stranger, a fellow- 
countryman, it is necessary for us to prevent this, It has been 
your misfortune to break in upon the closing scene of a very 
grim tragedy.’ Here his voice shook somewhat, and he went 
on hastily : ‘It must be sufficient for you to know this, and to 
accept our assurance that no other course but this has been 
found possible. For the rest, we must impose upon you con- 
ditions.’ 

“<« And if I refuse?’ 

“* Hear them first, sir. You will give me your word of honour 
as a gentleman to sit where you now are throughout this miser- 
able affair, and to interfere in no way in anything that may take 
place unless requested to do so. Afterall is over, you will remain 
where you reside in this country for one week, and not seek to 
revisit this spot during that time. Lastly, upon your word of 
honour, you will not breathe a word of this adventure to any one 
for the space of one year from this date. I must again express 
my regret at having to force conditions upon you, sir,’ he con- 
tinued most courteously, ‘ only dire necessity compels me. They 
are not hard, and I am willing to repose all things upon your 
word of honour, sir. I still believe that has some force among 
English gentlemen.’ 

“«¢ Again, if I refuse ?’ 

“«Then, sir,’ and there was no mistaking the ring in his voice, 
‘I shall be under the painful necessity of shooting you to pre- 
vent you from bringing fresh ruin and disaster upon the innocent 
and suffering. I give you two minutes in which to decide. 
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What does it matter’—I heard him mutter as he turned away— 
‘one more stain of blood in all this terrible tragedy ?’ 

“What wasIto do? Ihad not the slightest doubt he intended 
what he said, and I was unarmed and defenceless—one to four. 
Again, grim though the affair was, it did not seem to be a cold- 
blooded murder. 

“ Here was an English gentleman evidently in terrible earnest, 
and engaged in an affair which might expose him to the most 
serious consequences. Surely there must be strong and sufficient 
causes. Why, then, should I interfere? I am a man of the 
world above all things: provided there was no unfair play, why 
should I trouble myself about the matter ? 

“T hesitated no longer. 

“‘T accept your conditions, sir—on my word of honour,’ I 
exclaimed. 

“He turned quickly again, with somewhat of a relieved dir. 
‘We are deeply obliged to you, sir—pray be seated,’ and 
immediately resumed his former occupation as if nothing had 
occurred. : 

“ Here was I, accommodated with a seat at the final act of a 
genuine tragedy; no interference allowed, not even applause: 
the foregoing acts missing, nothing but the battle, murder and 
sudden death finale to give the curious mind a clue to what had 
gone before. My scruples having been quieted, my interest and 
curiosity were strongly aroused, and I proceeded to study the 
scene. 

“Now the pistols were ready and the digging finished. I 
watched them measure out the ground; it was a short distance, 
six or eight yards. They evidently meant business. 

“At length all was ready. Not a moment too soon either. 
The eastern horizon was growing pale, and the eastward stars 
were melting out one by one. 

“The foreigner sprang to his feet with an exclamation of joy 
and a snarling grin on his mouth that showed the wolf’s teeth 
under his dark upper lip. 

“ As for the other—he sat as he had all the time, vacantly staring 
at the bare ground, until the tall man went up and touched him 
on the shoulder. 

“* Now, George,’ he said. 

‘Suddenly the man’s face turned and I saw it in full, such a 
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terrible agonized face. I’ve seen a good many such, Dick, but 
never one worse than this. But there wasno mistaking the like- 
ness between him and the tall man. They were evidently 
brothers, only the face of the man called George was softer and 
more delicate, a weaker face in some respects, yet one of singular 
sweetness and refinement. 

“ He, too, was tall, and looked gaunt and thin as he stood in the 
half light. But the face—I couldn’t take my eyes from it : hollow 
cheeks, thrawn mouth and tangled fair hair, he looked like a dead 
man already. 

“T said his eyes were vacant before ; they were changed enough 
now. The moment he saw the pistol a wild flare came into 
them as he clutched at it with his thin hands. The man was 
mad—stark, staring mad. I sawit, and almost started from my 
seat forgetful of my promise. 

“T think his brother saw it too. 

“* For God’s sake, George, be firm. Remember your——’ and 
he whispered something in his ear as he grasped the madman’s 
arm in a vice, meeting his wild eyes with a look of strong control. 

“ With a mighty effort the other steadied himself and the light 
died away. ‘ Yes, yes,’ he muttered ; ‘ I’m all right now, old boy ; 
quite steady: see!’ and he held out his hand, quiet and calm. 

“They took their places. The short man seconded the 
foreigner—no friend of his, though, evidently, for he was most 
distantly courteous and formal. 

“ My tall friend came forward. 

“¢ Gentlemen, you will fire when I give the signal.’ 

“A pause as the two confronted each other in the dawning 
light. A bird began to sing from a distant tree-top—then another 
answered. 

“*One!’ 

“«Two!’ 

“«Three!’ 

“ A single shot rang out in the morning air. From where I sat 
I could see a fine thread of blood across the temple of the dark 
man—the other had missed him. The foreigner had not fired, 
but he stood there with his pistol levelled at the head of his 
adversary. Then my eyes involuntarily sought the other’s 
face. 

“What I saw there I don’t want ever to see again. I have seen 
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men face death with abject fear in their eyes. I have seen men 
face it with dogged determination or with calm bravery, but 
never before have I seen a man who showed his longing for death 
in the way this man did. His pistol arm had dropped ; as he stood 
there he seemed to be leaning forward, the lips half apart and in 
his eyes a strange, ecstatic look of eagerness and desire. 

“ A wicked laugh from the foreigner called my attention to 
‘him. He too had lowered his pistol. 

“*So!’ he exclaimed, ‘ you wish to die—well, you shall not have 
your wish. I give it you, do you see ?—your life, it is a gift from 
me. 1 want you to think, to think, to think. I ruined her—I 
ruined you—and now I want you to /:ve and think of it all. A long, 
long life to you, my friend!’ he almost seemed to spit out the 
bitter words at him. 

“The other gave a convulsive shudder and fell half forward, 
then, with a wild exclamation, he was on his knees before the 
other. 

“¢For the pity of God, torment me no longer ; give me death. 
For the pity of God, let me go!’ 

“ Shocked and horrified I sprang to my feet, but his brother was 
before me. . 

“* George,’ he cried, ‘not to hat man—don’t kneel to him.’ 

“Then that mocking brute—I felt I could have killed him with 
his sneering face and cruel mouth—he spurned the poor mad 
wretch with his foot. 

“I hardly know how it happened. There was a short, fierce 
struggle as the madman sprang at his enemy’s throat; the 
smothered report of a pistol and the two bodies rolled over 
’ separately on the turf. 

“T rushed to them. The foreign man came first to my hand ; 
he was not dead, but terribly hurt all the same. His left arm, 
which he had raised to guard himself, was snapped like a 
reed, while on the left side of his face was a horrible mark 
which he would bear to his dying day—as if a dog had seized 
him. 

“For the other—he was stone dead, shot through the heart. 
And as we knelt in silence round him, the first red ray of the 
rising sun shot in between the pines and fell across the worn, 
dead face ; it seemed to smooth out the lines about the mouth 
and bring a strangely quiet look into the dead eyes. 
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“* Rest at last!’ I heard the brother mutter. 

“Then we buried him. Not a word was uttered, not a tear 
shed. I gave all my help and had the sense to hold my tongue. 
Quickly and silently with drawn faces and pallid lips those two 
went about the last sad task and obliterated the traces of 
the tragedy. Of me they took no more notice than of the 
dead. 

“So down the hill they went with that other between them, 
reeling like a drunken man. I watched them till they vanished 
among the thick trees. 

“Then I went home—slowly—and kept my word.” 


Jack ended. There was a long silence. 

“What was the date of the accident George Ashton was said 
to have lost his life in, Dick ?” 

“Some time in January, 1887.” 

“Well, it’s curious ; this was in September, 1887.” 

“ Of course it was George Ashton ; I wonder what the story 
was ?” 

“So do I, Dick ; so do I.” 

A. COCKBURN. 








H Girl’s Folly. 


By ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP), 


Author of “DENIS DONNE,” “UTTERLY MISTAKEN,” “THE 
HONBLE. JANE,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
AT HER MAJESTY’S PLEASURE. 


“ PERHAPS it would have been better for me if I had found my- 
self absolutely penniless, instead of having this beggarly five 
hundred a year, which is all my poor mother had to leave me,” 
Arthur Stanmer said to Belle on the evening of the day on which 
Dick Ogilvie’s trial commenced. 

“ Perhaps it would,” Belle agreed thoughtfully. She had just 
been reading an account of the proceedings against Dick in the 
last edition of a daily paper, and her mind was running more on 


his disgrace than on Arthur’s comparatively trivial trouble. 

“ You take it philosophically,” he said coldly and reproachfully, 
and Belle roused herself to say: 

“No, indeed ; there is one part of yourtrouble that I don’t take 
philosophically at all, but the loss of Dene Prior and the money 
is not an irreparable one. You are young and clever, Arthur. 
Papa was saying to-day that you have it in you to makea greater 


name for yourself than—than 

“Than the one I have ‘lost,’ weré you going to say?” he 
interrupted quietly. 

“Than the one you consider stained, I was going to say,” she 
answered quietly. 

“May I ask upon what sphere of usefulness Mr. Warrener 
thinks I should embark?” Arthur asked with rather a grim 
smile. “Does he propose that I go out asa missionary to his pet 
Christianizing work in Japan, or to Florida or California as a fruit 
grower, or to Canada as a farmer? I might be fit for the latter, 
and that’s about all I am fit for.” 

“ Papa was thinking that you would enter political life, and J 
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hope you will. I should feel $0 proud of you, Arthur, if you did 


your talents justice and made yourself famous. How I should — 


delight in going to the House to hear you speak on some 
question you were greatly in earnest about.” 

“You speak as if you mean to continue to take an interest in 
me though I am a ruined man,” he said, more brightly than he had 
spoken since he heard he was his father’s son but not his father’s 
heir. 

“A deeper one than I have ever taken before.” Belle spoke in 
a low voice, but very distinctly, and there was no sign of false 
shame in the blushing face she held up unabashed before him. 

. “You tempt me cruelly. I have no right to accept your—— 
interest now. There was a time when I hoped ——” 

He checked himself abruptly, and she asked: 

“What did you hope? tell me that, for at least we are dear 
friends ; the dearest friends, are we not? Is there any one whose 
interest, and sympathy, and comradeship you would rather have 
than mine? If there is, tell me, and I will retire and make 
more room for that lucky one.” 

“Don’t, Belle, don’t! ” 

“Don’t do what?” 

“ Torture and tempt me. I ought not to accept such a rich 
gift as your interest, sympathy and comradeship. Every one 
‘would say—or feel even if he or she didn’t say it—that I was 
meanly trading on your womanly tenderness if I. dared to ask 
you to ——” 

“To do what?” she asked as he again halted.in his speech. 

“To link your lot with such an obscure one as mine must, be 
now.” 

She almost stamped with impatience. 

“So what ‘they’ may say, or feel, or think is of more im- 
portance to you than my—my—my wishes.” She had meant to 
say “than my love,” but altered the word at the feeble dictate of 
prudence. 

“You were always generous, Belle,” he said gratefully. Then 
the incident of the meeting with Dick in the water-meadow 
flashed into his mind and made him pause, and in that pause 
it was revealed to him that the real reason of his rancorous 
feeling against his brother Dick was to be found in the fact that 
Dick had held Belle in his arms and kissed her, not in the 
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circumstance of Dick’s having ousted him from his inheritance 
and position as head of the family. 

- “What are you thinking of, Arthur?” she asked, as his face 
clouded over. 

“ Of my misfortunes,” he said briefly. 

She took up the paper and pointed to the account of Dick 
Ogilvie’s trial as far as it had gone. ; 

“What are yours compared with his?” she asked. 

‘You seem to sympathize with him a good deal.” 

“TI do, for I am sure he is innocent as you are, but I amnotas | 
confident as Rose Davenport is that his innocence will be estab- 
lished. Right does not always triumph in this world.” 

“T’m a living example of the truth of that well-worn axiom.” _ 

“Indeed, you’re not,” she said stoutly ; “unconsciously you 
have been enjoying your elder brother's rights all these years. 
Don’t grudge them to him now, poor fellow! His enjoyment of 
them and of everything else will be marred for many years by the 
recollection of this unjust disgrace which has fallen upon him.” 

“Has Rose Davenport inspired you, or have you inspired 
her ? From your own personal knowledge of him I should hardly 
have expected you to judge him so leniently.” 

“I don’t know abott that,” she said judicially. “My own 
personal experience of him frightened and disgusted me awfully 
at the time, but I understand now that I was dealing with a man 
who was for the time being lost to all sense of moral responsibility. 
He was in deadly poverty, and you know how demoralizing 
poverty is; every man’s hand seemed against him—excepting 
mine, so when I stretched mine out he ———” 

“ Bit it in his gratitude.” 

“No, Arthur. But he clung to it as a possible means of 
lifting himself out of the slough of despond into which he had 
fallen. I had been very kind to him, you know, and he is a vain 
man. When he made the mistake of trying to take me unawares 
and surprise me into promising to marry him, I made the greater 
mistake of taunting him. That roused all the worst part of him.” 

“ And the worst part of him is the very devil!” 

“The worst part of him is dead; give it Christian burial. 
The best part of him will strengthen under kindness, sympathy 
and relief from pressing want.and little daily difficulties. Think 
of Rose ; remember how fond your mother was of her.” 
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“ What, is she fond of him?” 

Belle nodded. ; 

“Poor girl! and there’s another woman in the case evidently. 
Did you know anything of the affair between him and Sylvia 
Gould ?” 

Belle reluctantly admitted that she had known something 
about it. 

“But Sylvia had nothing to do with selling the ring, I’m sure 
of that. It was that hateful woman, Ann. Sylvia had no private 
conversation with Dick Ogilvie that day, nor did she meet him 
at his mother’s house by appointment.” 

“It’s a precious coil altogether,” Arthur Stanmer said sorrow- 
fully, but Belle’s advocacy of poor faulty Dick’s cause no longer 
jarred upon him. He felt that it was in the cause of her friends, 
Sylvia and Rose, that she employed it, and as he realized this a 
good deal of his animus against his brother died out. 

Still his sense of injury was sufficiently strong to prevent his 
holding out his hands to take the alleviating balm which Belle 
was ready to pour into hjs wounds. 

But that evening Belle received a note from him, the contents 
of which were almost (not quite) as agreeable to her as if they 


had been that open declaration of love and offer of marriage, for 
which she had been waiting with more or less affectionate 
patience for some years now. The note ran thus: 


“My DEAR BELLE, 
“ I have been thinking matters over, and have resolved to 
run up to town and see my brother. 
“Yours always truly, 
“ ARTHUR.” 


When Belle read this, she went in search of Rose Davenport, 
and presently the two girls were kissing each other, and one of 
them was crying quietly. 

What caused those tears to flow from Rose Davenport’s over- 
charged, proud, usually well-restrained heart? It would be hard 
to say. Perhaps it was that she was overcome by a profound 
emotion of pity for the way in which she herself even felt Dick 
Ogilvie to be broken down and degraded, when she could be 
touched to warm gratitude for the trifling concession Arthur 
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Stanmer was making to Dick’s-claims to common consideration 
from members of his own family. It does frequently wring a 
woman’s heart to the point of making her shed tears of mingled 
‘pain and rage when gratitude is expected on behalf of the man 
‘she loves for some common-place recognition of him as a fellow- 
‘creature deserving of some sympathy. 


s * * + * 


It was the most sensational trial of the year. But in spite 
of the universal expressions of goodwill towards and unshaken 
confidence in him, a vast number of people felt more than a 
little disappointed when they found themselves defrauded of 
the pleasure of alternately pitying and condemning him as an 
interesting criminal doing his well-earned time. 

Mrs. Christopher’s evidence had not been needed after all. 
Ann, in a fit of remorse, had made full confession of her folly 
and crimes, before time had been given to put poor Sylvia on the 
rack. The woman staggered every one who had been follow- 
ing the case by the amplitude and minuteness of her explanation 
not only of how the ring was stolen and sold by her, but also 
of how she had bought arsenic of a chemist in Bantry, and 
dropped enough of it to dispose of Mr. Christopher in the glass 
of medicine which was afterwards handed to him by his wife. 
Fortunately for the innocent woman, the guilty one was as 
circumstantial in her-confession as she had been circumspect in 
her crime. She laid bare not only her motives, but dwelt on the 
malignant pleasure she had taken at the time in acting in a way 
that might eventually be made to cast suspicion on the young 
’ lady whom Dick Ogilvie loved. She left herself no loop-hole of 
escape, through being given the benefit of a doubt by those who 
sat in judgment upon her. She had provided against the 
possibility of self-accusation by writing out a full description of the 
way in which she had carried out the stealing and the selling of 
the ring. This statement, sealed, she had sent to Mr. Ogilvie’s 
lawyer, and it was conclusive in clearing both Dick and Sylvia 
from all participation in the first offence. 

She went equally into detail with regard to the crime of 
greater magnitude. The woman seemed to have an inspiration 
for self-analysis} and self-abasement. She described how for 
many months she had been gnawed and scalded in heart and 
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feelings by the knowledge of Richard Ogilvie’s love for Miss 
Sylvia Gould. She further described the smarting, stinging pain — 
it gave her to be compelled to feel that his preference was justified 
by the youth, beauty, grace and superior refinement of the object of 
it. She told how her first object was to buy Dick’s regard for 
herself, and then, failing in that, to cast such suspicion on Dick as 
should degrade him in Mrs. Christopher’s eyes, cause the latter 
to show him coldness and contempt, and so cure him of his love 
for her. On the downfall of this plan she was ready with another, 
which was to sacrifice Mr. Christopher’s life in order that his wife 
might be suspected of having taken it, and so be effectually 
separated from Dick, either by hanging or imprisonment for life. 
But having plotted, sinned and suffered agonies of suspense and 
fear while carrying out her larcenous and murderous scheme, she 
in the end deliberately rendered it of no avail through a suicidally 
mad desire to make a clean breast of it, and put an end to the 
miserable life which an ungrounded, unteciprocated passion had 
prompted her to so hideously misspend. 

She passes out of these pages, not into the felon’s grave as she 
had hoped, but into the living tomb of a prison, in which she is 
detained at Her Majesty’s pleasure, and Dick Ogilvie comes forth 
free and “without a stain on his character,” according to the 
official legal phraseology. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


A TROUBLESOME TRIO. 


BEFORE Dick Ogilvie left the court without a stain on his 
character, two notes were handed to him. One was given to 
him by his brother Arthur, who was doing his most self- 
abnegating best to feel and act in a brotherly way to the man 
whom he had hitherto regarded as merely a lucky, unprincipled 
scamp. It was from Rose Davenport, telling him she “ would 
be as good as her word, and be found waiting for him in a 
brougham outside the entrance door.” 

The other was given to him by an usher of the court. It 
was as brief as Rose’s, and more eloquent. 

‘ Come to me, Dick. I am at mamma’s house.—Your SYLVIA.” 

The joy he had been feeling in the knowledge that the ex- 
culpation of his character was complete before his fellow-men, 
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died a sudden death as he read these two notes and realized 
that he would presently be made to appear a scoundrel in the 
eyes of one or other of these two trusting women, both of whom 
he knew loved him much better than he deserved. Up to 
within the last few weeks he had not wavered in his affection 
for and allegiance to the dear little headstrong girl who had 
only relinquished him from a genuine, if mistaken, sense of filial 
duty. But when gratitude warmed his heart towards Rose 
Davenport, he had hammered the truth that Sylvia was by her 
marriage separated from him as entirely as she could have been 
by death, well into his understanding Gratitude and gratified 
vanity are powerful factors in matters of the heart. It soothed 
his wounded pride that such a self-contained, cool, reserved, 
proud girl as Rose was known to be, should have recognized 
him as a gentleman, and showed him distinguishing attention 
when he called as a stranger and “commercial gent.” and was 
then only admitted through a side door at his own house. Her 
recognition of him, her belief in his integrity when he was falsely 
accused, above all her evident liking for him, turned gratitude 
and vanity into strong love on his side. He would have gone 
out to freedom and to her the happiest man in England that day 
in spite of his recent gruesome experiences, if he had not 
received that trustful little appeal from Sylvia. 

He remembered with a pang of self-reproach how he had 
been weak—to say nothing of being wicked—enough to address 
her as his “own darling ” in reply to her letter of congratulation 
while her husband was still living. He knew that her feeling 
for him had never varied, that when she wrote that little note, 
which was given to him in court, she wrote it in the firm belief 
that his feelings had never varied forher. He was honour-bound 
to give the woman who had accepted his love and given him 
hers in return in the days of his adversity, the option of be- 
coming his wife now that the sun of prosperity was shining on 
him. 

On the other hand he was equally, or almost equally, honour- 
bound to the other woman who had caught his heart in the 
rebound when Sylvia had become unattainable, and while he 
had reason to believe that she would continue to be so during 
all the years of her and his youth. He knew that Rose was 


ready to marry him, and he did_her the justice of believing that 
21 
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she would have been equally ready to marry him had he re- 
mained a commercial traveller, as she was now that he had a~ 
local habitation and a name. 

He knew something else, too, and that was that fond as he was 
of Sylvia, desperately as he had been in love with the impulsive, 
irresponsible, too readily influenced little girl, his marriage with 
Rose Davenport would be a wiser and happier one. Rose had 
shown him and every one else who knew her already that she 
could strike out her own line of country, and ride over it with- 
out requiring a lead from any one. There was something about 
her that relieved his mind of that dread of monotony and bore- 
dom, which strikes terror to the stoutest-hearted men when they 
are contemplating matrimony. And this not because of any 
great versatility on her part. She was not a versatile girl either 
in mind or manner, but there was a strength about her even tenor 
which would prevent a man’s life with her becoming a tedious thing. 
Moreover, well as she liked him, and courageously as she had 
‘refused either to pity or condemn him when appearances were 
very much in his disfavour, he felt that there was a large reserve 
force of deep feeling still to be stirred within her. Many 
men prefer being pioneers to following in well-beaten paths 
through the tortuous turnings of a woman’s heart. This man 
certainly did. 

He was not ungrateful to Sylvia, nor did he think lightly of 
her because she had repeated the whole of love’s alphabet to 
him so frequently that he knew he would never hear a fresh tone 
or inflection should she say it all over again. . Sylvia was one of 
the women who verbally express all and rather more than they 
feel when lovers look delighted at their utterances. If he could 
have married her before he had seen Rose Davenport, he would 
have: been a contented and happy man, probably, as far as 
domestic life was concerned. But now he felt himself to be a 
brute for not rushing away from temptation and going to Sylvia 
at once. . 

The temptation assailed him in a very generous form. Miss 
Davenport put her head and her hand out of the carriage window 
when he came up to her with Arthur, and said: 

“I told you I would be the first outside the court to con- 
gratulate you, and tell you how happy I am that it has.all turned 
out exactly as I thought it would. Are you both disengaged | 
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to-night ? -My father and mother want you both to come and 
dine with us at eight. Will you come?” : 

“T must go down to the Warreners’,” Arthur Stanmer ex- 
plained. “Mrs. Warrener has fqund a post for me, and I am to 
meet the man who will give it to me at the Rectory to-night.” 

“ And I am only too happy to accept the invitation,” Dick said 
heartily. 

He was so intensely relieved that Rose did not want him to 
drive off with her at the moment, and otherwise absorb him into 
her life before he had been given an opportunity of seeing Sylvia 
and clearing the atmosphere in that quarter, that he would have 
agreed to dine with the Davenports every night for the next 
twelve months if they had asked him. 

She smiled happily ; his pleasure in accepting it evidently 
equalled hers in giving the invitation. She had quite got over 
any annoyance she might have felt at the frequent allusions to 
the love affair between Mrs. Christopher and Dick which had 
been made during the trial. There was nothing petty about 
Rose Davenport ; she did not, fluctuate and recur. As for the 
advances which the wretched woman Ann had made to him, and. 
the semi-flirting relations which it had been insinuated existed 
between Mrs. Watts and Mr. Ogilvie at one time, Rose scorned 
them all; scorned them as only a woman blessed with a profound. 
unshaken and unshakable conviction in her own moral, mental,. 
physical and social superiority to the persons in question can 
scorn. 

“ My dear mother’s dream will be fulfilled. Rose Davenport 
will be the mistress of Dene Prior,” Arthur said cheerfully, as 
Rose drove off and the two men turned their Steps towards the 
nearest cab-stand. 

“Was that your mother’s dream?” Dick said absently, for 
approaching him in rapturous haste from the opposite direction 
was Mrs. Watts, and the atmosphere of Mrs. Watts was one in 
which he felt his best spirits would flag just now. 

She was beautifully—that is, most fittingly—dressed. Her 
mourning was lightened by touches of dead white in her costume, 
and: her hair and face were. more brilliant than Dick ever re- 
membered to have seen them before. Peroxide had much to do 
with the brightness of the former, but it was genuine joy at seeing 


him free and without reproach which illuminated the latter. 
21° 
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Even had Mrs. Christopher and Rose Davenport not existed, _ 
Mrs. Watts’s presence at this juncture would not have been con~ 
genial to the man who had just narrowly escaped being. the dis- 
graced victim of a cunning plot., Seen by the light of the revela- 
tion of Rose, Mrs. Watts appeared to him now as a tricky, 
frivolous, flirting, rather foolish person. Sylvia Gould had not 
been over dignified or reserved, but she had always been essen- 
tially a gentlewoman. In er folly, frivolity and fastness there 
had never been a touch of commonness or under-breeding. It 
was mental toothache to him to wrench his thoughts away from 
the two women, whose sweet conflicting claims were worrying him 
fearfully, as he respected both to such a‘high degree, by having 
his attention claimed by a woman who was conspicuously smart 
in a second-rate way. 

“ Directly I heard the verdict I wired off to your mother,” she 
began with an air of being sure that he would be gratefully flat- 
tered by her energy and partizanship, to say nothing of her com- 
plete and prompt identification of herself with his and his mother’s 
interests. 

“That was good of you, but my lawyer was sending her wires 
every. ten minutes, I fancy.” 

His tone was cooler than she liked, not that there had ever 
been anything approaching to the warmth of love in it, in spite of 
the intimate relations which she had assumed to her own friends 
existed between her handsome lodger and herself. But during 
the period of Dick’s incarceration under doubtful circumstances, 
to say the least of it, she had romanced and boasted her- 
self into being “in love” with him to quite an agitating degree. 
Accordingly she had sought and made much of his mother, 
greatly to that excellent woman’s disturbance at times, as, like the 
mother of an only son, Mrs. Ogilvie was firmly convinced that 
matrimonial designs lurked under the expression of every humane 
feeling towards Dick to which marriageable women gave utterance. 
In her anxiety and distress she allowed Mrs, Watts to pour out 
yards of verbal comfort anent Dick and the shameful case. But 
all the time she was casting about in her mind for ways and 
means to sever the “ extremely unsuitable connection ” as soon as 
ever Dick should be free. 

“And I promised your dear mother to wait outside and carry 
you off to see her directly you came out.” rae 
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Dick saw in imagination the grim expression of his mother’s 
crawn-down upper lip as she listened to this unsolicited promise. 

“I know my mother sowell. I am sure she would rather meet 
me alone—the first time,” he said with a considerable amount of 
hesitancy. As a man he was not displeased at her evident strong 
inclination for his society. But as Richard Ogilvie, Esquire, of 
Dene Prior, he felt her for the moment to be “ confoundedly in 
the way.” 

“T’ll say good-bye and be off now,” Arthur Stanmer interposed 
stiffly. Up to within the last few days he had held aloof from Dick, 
and regarded himself as rather magnanimous for not cultivating 
feelings of scorn and contumely towards him. But during the 
last few days these feelings had undergone a complete trans- 
formation. The man who had unintentionally presumed to be 
born in wedlock before Arthur, was bearing his undeserved 
honours as unobtrusively as he had borne the undeserved dis- 
grace and false accusation which had been thrust upon him. 
There was a manliness about him which Arthur was ready 
enough to recognize in one who after all was his brother on the 
father’s side. But with this readiness to acknowledge Dick as a’: 
man and a brother was born a certain jealousy for him and a dis- 
trust of everybody who might attempt to bother and beguile him 
into a course of conduct which was derogatory to his caste. Mrs. 
Watts developed this distrust in Mr. Stanmer’s breast at once. 
“ She’s second-rate, and she's trying to rope him,” he told himself 
truthfully enough. Accordingly he said “good-bye” to Dick 
stiffly, and was going off with an even stiffer acknowledgment of 
her presence to the lady, when the latter diagnosed his purpose 
by one quick glance and defeated it. 

“Won't you introduce your brother to me? Dear old boy, 
you know how much I shall like to know every one who. has 
been kind to you while you’ve been in low water, especially a 
relation.” 

The.speech was tactless to the last degree, and had exactly 
the opposite effect to that which she had desired to produce. 
Instead. of touching Dick to tenderness by her far too frank 
avowal of interest in him, she stung him to the quick with morti- 
fication. And instead of impressing Mr. Stanmer with the fact 
of her intimacy with his brother, she merely confirmed the 
former in his belief that she was trying to “ rope Dick in” with- 
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out éver having received due encouragement from the latterto 


do so. / 
“ A badly-bred Becky Sharpe, with all the cunning and craft, 
but none of the cleverness of that immortal humbug,” he thought ; 
and his manner as Dick introduced him to the lady was tinged 
by his conviction that, rather than not compromise Dick into a 
seeming “ understanding” with her, she would tarnish her own 
reputation. . 

As for Dick, he was feeling so frustrated and fettered by the 
way this female pirate was sailing round him, that he pulled down 
his flag, surrendered, and suffered himself to be taken prisoner in 
a hansom to his mother’s house by Mrs. Watts. 

Meanwhile, he felt sure Sylvia was waiting for him in one of 
those paroxysms of impatience which were characteristic of her, 
while Rose was looking forward to their reunion in the evening 
with calm happy confidence. He wished he had never let Mrs. 
Watts treat him as a pet lodger. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“SYLVIA DOESN’T PRETEND!” 


Ir Arthur Stanmer’s discouragement of Mrs. Watts had been 
stern, that which Mrs. Ogilvie portrayed facially when her son 
arrived with the fair widow may safely be characterized as sour. 
The cold-mannered, composed woman, whose own married life 
had been a bitter mistake, had a strong warm maternal heart, 
and this heart throbbed high in the hope and expectation that 
Dick would make an “excellent marriage” in every way. She 
“did not ask much—at least, not 4o2 much—for her son,” she 
said to herself. All she wanted in his wife was breeding, brains, 
beauty, position, money enough to enable her to do justice to all 
these attributes, an irreproachable past, the wisdom of the serpent, 
the softness of the dove, a firm will, a yielding temper, a generous 
hand, a prudent head, and an entirely unselfish and self-abne- 
gating love for Dick! “Surely she was moderate in her require- 
ments,” she thought, when she looked on Dick’s stalwart form 
and handsome face, and remembered what an affectionate, albeit 
slightly exacting, son he had always been to her. 

She was not a “ lady-born” herself, but Dick was the son of a 
gentleman, born in wedlock, and (she told herself proudly) though 
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she was-not a lady-born, the “mother had of come across and 
marred the breed” in his case. He owed as much of his fine:. 
figure and manner and look of breed and brains to her as he did 
to his father. Naturally, she was justified in asking—even of 
demanding from—Fate and fortuitous circumstances that he 
should look up very high indeed when he was in search of a wife. 

- Even if Miss Davenport, of whom she (Mrs. Ogilvie) had 
heard a little and conjectured much, had been the woman who 
accompanied Dick, and therefore the woman in the wrong place» 
on this occasion, his mother would have slightly resented and 
greatly disliked her presence. But that this widow Watts, with 
her superficial second-rate smartness and up-to-datedness, should 
have intruded herself into their midst at this almost solemn junc- 
ture, offended Mrs. Ogilvie’s sense of the fitness of things beyond 
all her power of portraying plausible endurance. 

“T have brought him, as I said I would,” Mrs, Watts said gush- 
ingly, trying to wriggle herself into the arms of Dick’s mother. 

“T am surprised to see you here, but how should you under- 
stand that my son and myself would rather have been -alone 
to-day ?” Dick’s mother replied ; and it was hard to say whether 
there was more frigidity in the tone of her voice or in the fold of: 
her arms. 

“Come up to my room, Dick,” Mrs. Ogilvie said presently. 
Then turning with portentous politeness to the vivacious but 
temporarily depressed widow, she added : 

“You will excuse us, 1 am sure. Myson, Mr. Ogilvie, and I 
have much to say to each other which must be said at once, and 
cannot be said in the presence of a mere casual acquaintance.” 

Nonplused for the moment by the studied rudeness which was 
worthy of a more highly-bred woman, Mrs. Watts faltered and 
fell away from her own interests and intentions. 

“Oh, pray don’t think of me,” she said flatteringly. “I only 
thought—I mean, I can come another day, can’t I, Dick ?” 

“That is for my mother to say.” He was growing wildly im- 
patient for this woman to go, in order that he might get over his 
interview with his mother and be free to see and relieve Sylvia’s 
anxiety before he went to dine with Rose Davenport and her 
parents. : 

Mrs. Watts looked at him pathetically and pleadingly. 

“ Then will you come down and see me instead? You must 
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have so much to tell me—I mean, there is so much I want to 
hear. It seems an age to me since that dreadful day when that 
dreadful woman came down and frightened us so by wanting Mr. 
Ogilvie to get back those dreadful bank-notes,” she added in an 
explanatory manner to Mrs. Ogilvie. 

“Thank God that time, and everything connected with that 
time, is dead and buried as far as my son is concerned,” Mrs. 
Ogilvie said with cold solemnity. She was beginning to feel a cruel 
hatred growing up in her heart against Mrs. Watts. How could 
the woman dare to come after Dick with her second-class allure- 
ments and brazen-faced endeavours to play upon his kindly 
memories of the time when circumstances had fostered the 
appearance of intimacy between them? If the young woman 
would go away without making any further entangling efforts 
and allusions, Mrs. Ogilvie was capable of remembering her with 
Christian kindness. But while Mrs. Watts stood there with her 
pretty appealing eyes bent with reproachful tenderness on Dick, 
Mrs. Ogilvie’s maternal instincts for the preservation of her pro- 
geny ranged themselves steadily against the widow. 

“ There is one thing I shall never forget, connected with that 
time, and that is your kindness,” Dick said heartily, as Mrs. 
Watts held a tremulous hand out and murmured “Good bye” 
falteringly. ited 

But she only shook her head in answer to the reassuring 
words. She realized that, in spite of his amiable reference to 
her past kindness, she was not the present woman for him. 
Against his mother’s massive opposition Mrs. Watts could—and 
would—have struggled on. But the slight undefinable touch of 
graciously grateful recognition in Dick’s words was a delicate 
barrier between them which she dared not try to shiver. 

“Forget my ‘kindness,’ as you call it, together with everything 
else that you may find it tedious to remember,” she said quietly. 
A moment after Mrs. Ogilvie had her heart’s desire—she was 
alone with her son. 

As the sound of the wheels of the hansom which was bearing 
Mrs. Watts away died out in the near distance, Mrs. Ogilvie 
broke the silence with a speech that showed him her train of 
thought had been the same as his own. 

“You may marry the best in the land, Dick. I have always 
felt that Arthur Ogilvie’s son could and should do so.” 
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“Poor little woman! I believe she liked me for myself before 
she knew I was the son of Arthur Ogilvie of Dene Prior,” he 
sighed. 

“ And well she might,” his mother said scornfully. “Indeed, 
and well she might. Who is she—Mrs. Watts of no one and 
nowhere—that she should not have ‘liked’ you—the first gentle- 
man most likely with whom she has ever been thrown in con- 
tact ?” 

“You know how to hit hard. Let her alone, mother dear. 
Now tell me—when will you be ready to go home with me?” 

Her heart seemed to rise up into her throat and nearly choke 
her. Not for all she possessed—not to have saved herself the 
most bitter pain—would she have proposed to go to Dene 
Prior. The undefined dread which had sprung up in her heart, 
that Dick might be not exactly ashamed of her, but still desirous 
of keeping her in the background, would have enabled her to die 
rather than to hint that she would like to go to the home which 
her husband had left to their son. But now when Dick, as a 
matter of course as well as of affection, proposed it, she was a 
happy woman indeed. 

“ Whenever you like, as you wish me to go, my son,” she said 
with an eager willingness that touched him in a woman who 
was ordinarily so self-contained and composed. But she did not 
tell him that her luggage was already packed in readiness for 
the invitation which she had not permitted herself to anticipate 
would be given. 


* * * * * 


The time hung very heavy on Sylvia’s hands that day. Her 
worst fears, both for Dick and herself, having been relieved, her mind 
dwelt pertinaciously on every incident, down to the most drivelling 
detail, connected with her love passages with that gentleman. 
She was so ready herself to forget her brief miserable experience 
of matrimony, that she took it for granted Dick would forget 
also, and be ready to regard her as warmly as she still regarded 
him. She had not said as much as this exactly to her mother 
and sister, who had come home to soothe and solace her, but 
there was a suppressed excited happiness about her manner and 
expression which revealed the truth to Mrs. Gould. The revela- 
tion was by no means an unpleasant one to Mrs. Gould. She 
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no longer thought hard things of Dick Ogilvie. Instead of look- — 
ing upon him as the embodiment of scampish lawlessness, she” 
smiled as she recalled some of what she called his “lively 
escapades.” It was very natural, she reflected, that a young 
man, in whose veins flowed such uncommonly blue blood, should 
have allowed the proud fluid to circulate a bit wildly in his salad 
days before his rights were established and he had: been 
awakened to a sense of his high responsibilities. She brushed 
up her memories of the wild prince who, together with Falstaff 
and other kindred spirits, played the devil with order and 
decency in his frolicsome youth, but developed prudence suffi- 
cient for half-a-dozen princes when he came to the throne and 
felt himself to be a shining light set up on high. Her heart 
kindled within her at the thought of the ignominy which had 
been unjustly attached to his name through the misplaced 
inordinate affection which elderly, unscrupulous, ugly, illiterate 
Ann had conceived for him. She was too much a woman of the 
world to show her hand by going off to condole with his mother 
while he was under a cloud, or to bear down upon her with con- 
gratulations now that the clouds had rolled by, as Mrs. Watts 
had unwarily done. But she awaited his coming with scarcely 
less impatience than Sylvia was feeling, and amused Lily very 
much by putting out of sight everything that could remind the 
expected visitor of Mr. Christopher. 

“ Sylvia’s dress will undo all you're doing, mamma,” Lily 
said sweetly as Mrs. Gould, with a deep sigh of resignation, put 
a large photograph of the Devonshire home of the late Mr. 
Christopher into a table-drawer and locked it up. 

“ Poor child! she looks extremely well in it. How can you 
smile, Lily? When you reflect on the cruelly painful circum- 
stances in which your sister is left, I wonder how you can display 
levity.” 

“Which circumstance do you think most ‘ painful,’ mamma ? 
—Mr. Christopher’s ‘tragic end, as the papers call it, or his 
having left all his money away from Sylvia ?” 

“ How can you ask? A fellow-creature’s life cut short while 
he was harbouring angry, revengeful thoughts against the wife he 
had sworn to cherish and protect! What can one but fear the 
state of that man must be? We dare not hope that he can be 


happy.” 
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“We may as well hope for the best—it won’t make any 
difference,” Lily said temperately. “I think the saddest part 
of the affair is that Sylvia’s no better off than she was before she 
married. She has a lot of jewellery, to be sure, and if she likes 
to sell it it will keep her going. for a year. or two, till she can 
marry again.” 

“It is much too-soon to speak of marriage. Naturally, I trust, 
that. time will pour balm into our poor darling’s wounded 
spirit.” ; 

“T feel sure of it, and time won’t be long about it either. It’s 
just as well. not to ‘pretend,’ mamma. Sylvia isn’t pretending. 
She said just now that she ‘ hoped the sight of her in such d/ack 
black wouldn’t disgust Dick, who would feel it to be all humbug 
her wearing mourning at all for a person who always reminded 
her of a hippopotamus.’ As she doesn’t pretend, why should 
we?” 

“Tf you had been Mr. Christopher’s wife you would understand 
what it is only right she should feel.” 

“If I had been his wife he would probably have been alive 
now,” Lily said serenely. “Tf shouldn’t have fought him about 
Bubble and Squeak ; I shouldn’t have made him and old Ann 
jealous about Mr. Ogilvie, and I should -have taken a great deal 
too much care of him to let him be poisoned by any one else. 
And when he had died in the natural order of things I should 
have been such a nice rich widow. It is a pity he preferred 
Sylvia.” 

“It is,” Mrs. Gould assented heartily. 


(To be continued.) 
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SUMMER is nearly over. Already the days are growing shorter 
and shorter, and the evenings rapidly closing in, while the leaves, 
just now a glory of yellow and red, are fading fast, and falling 
silently, one by one, at our feet, leaving only the leafless 
branches until another spring shall have dawned upon the world. 
The harvest, too, is being gathered in ; soon the fields also will be 
left desolate and bare, and the long, bright days are a dream of 
the past. Everything speaks of the death of summer, and we 
ourselves cannot help a feeling of sadness in sympathy with 
the closing year. Still, in spite of its touch of melancholy, there 
is a great charm about autumn, its fresh mornings, with just 
a breath of frost in the air, and the white mist rising over the 
fields in the evening, giving promise of another bright day on the 
morrow. To any one of a sportsmanlike turn of mind, it is, of 
course, the season of all others to look forward to, and a vast 
amount of enjoyment both men and dogs appear to get out of a long 
day’s shooting, tramping over moor and cover, coming home with 
the result of the day’s sport, utterly wearied out at night, but 
quite ready and eager to start again next morning. And 
to most of us the summer or autumn brings a holiday and 
a change, a few days or weeks spent in the country, or by 
the sea, as the case may be, anywhere away from the stir 
and bustle of town, where we can refresh mind and body 
and gain fresh energy for our daily routine. Every one is 
anxious and eager to be off when the season draws to its end 
and London begins to look deserted. What a very depressing 
effect empty houses and shuttered windows have upon us all- 
No wonder we long to pack up and depart likewise, when our 
friends have gone, and we hear on every side, “ There is not a soul 
left to speak to ; town is absolutely empty.” Empty, certainly, 
as far as society is concerned, though still there are left the 
uncounted thousands who go on in their daily round of toil, 
poverty and starvation, with no thought or hope of holidays and 
change in their lives. Even the shops are dreary, and look as if 
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they had put away all their splendour until the winter season 
begins, society returns, and it is worth while to make a brilliant 
show again. It is a decidedly difficult matter to: settle how and 
where to spend a summer holiday, especially if you happen to 
be rather a large family and every one wants to go different 
ways; some longing for the country only, others declaring 
that unless you go to the sea you may as well stay at home 
altogether, while the more ambitious are satisfied with nothing 
less than a trip abroad, or, at the very least, Scotland or 
Ireland. A good deal of skilful management is required before 
every one is contented, or at least resigned, and the much 
discussed holiday can be carried out successfully. 

We went up northwards this year, and, coming back, spent a 
day or two in Manchester, seeing as much of it generally as we 
could: the Cathedral, one or two of the old churches, and the 
large Infirmary standing in Piccadilly. A very fine place it is, 
with its huge buildings, factories and warehouses, towering high 
aloft, and its wide, open streets and large shops. Manchester 
is a very loyal city too, and this summer has been especially gay 
with the Queen’s visit, and a very hearty welcome the inhabitants 
gave her. We heard a great deal about the preparations they had 
made for the royal reception, and the decorations, which seem to 
have been upon a gigantic scale—as everything in the place is. 
We wanted very much to go over one of the enormous factories 
and see something of the business of Manchester, and by a 
special piece of good luck, managed to get taken all over John 
Noble’s large factory, which is one of the most important places 
in the town. I suppose nearly every one knows this firm very 
well, by name at least, and has heard of the wonderful dresses 
they turn out at such an extraordinarily cheap price. You could 
hardly help thinking, as we did, that there must be something of 
the “sweating ” system carried on, before they could be produced 
as they are, and disposed of so cheaply. But we saw the whole 
process from beginning to end, and are in a position to judge for 
ourselves. The managers, who are most courteous, allowed us to 
go everywhere—into all the work-rooms—ask any questions we 
liked and explained the working of everything; and most 
interesting the whole business 'is.. They showed us, first, bale 
upon bale of cloth, serge, and all kinds of materials, in one of the 
downstair: rooms, and then took us up into the first work-room, 
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where we saw all the cutting-out process. Thisisamostclever _ 


arrangement. All the different pieces of a dress bodice are marked’ 
carefully in chalk upon the material, which is then taken to the 
cutting-out machine, where a circular knife revolves and cuts 
through about one hundred thicknesses of cloth with the utmost 
exactness and precision; so that practically all that number of 
dresses are cut out at once, immediately sent down to the work- 
room, and promptly made up by the women and girls employed 
here. John Noble gives work to an enormous number of hands. 
In this work-room alone there were, [| think, about 200 machines 
hard at. work. Very bright and cheerful these “Manchester 
maids” look, singing over their work with happy faces ; and they 
have good reason to be happy—for the work-rooms are airy and 
bright, they earn good wages, are in regular work, never being 
dismissed: for want of work—even in the “dead” season there is 
always enough going on to keep every hand employed. Also 
their food and cooking is arranged for, and their comfort thought 
of in every way. “We only employ good workers,” the manager 
told us, “and some of them earn 30s. a week with ease.” Certainly 
there.is no sign of “sweating” here. The machinery really is 
most wonderful ; the factory manager, being a genius in that way, 
has invented a great deal of it himself.and perfected everything, 
so that time is saved here in every possible way, and time, as we 
all know, means money—especially in a business like this. It 
seems to.be entirely through these labour-saving arrangements 
that the work is carried on as it is, and we get the benefit of 
thoroughly good and cheap clothes. 

We stood and watched a woman making button-holes—just 
turning the machine .as it seemed, and about half-a-dozen were 
finished. in a minute or two while we looked on, and so beautifully 
neat and exact:too. She wasa skilled worker, and could turn 
out. I am afraid to say how many, in next to no time—very 
different to toiling: over them with the hand, which really 
seems quite waste of time now. In the same room was an old 
woman, past seventy, in-whom we took a great interest. She 
has been in this factory for: years and years, and was working 
away busily with: her.needle on some children's clothes; for of 
course there-is a great deal of -hand-work carried-on here too. 
It speaks ‘well for the firm, I. think, that they still employ her ; 
old people:are-so apt to:be forgotten or thrust aside*in -the-rush 
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and hurry of life, when the “strong triumph and the weakest go 
to the wall.” Of course we went and carefully examined the 
dresses completed and ready for sale, and they really are marvel- 
lous.. Imagine a thoroughly well-cut and well-turned-out sailor- 
dress of Cheviot serge for 10s. 6d.,a serge that will stand hard 
wear, rough wear and sea-side usage, which ruins nearly every- 
thing ; and you can get these in cloth and different materials. from 
this price upwards. Then their brown hollands, linens and drill 
for 12s. 6d. are wonderful ; just the thing to take on a holiday, 
and with a smart blouse for river wear. I hear that one of these 
same white drill dresses looked so well and was much remarked 
in a boat on the river this year. Certainly it was worn by a 
very pretty girl, but they really are smart-looking themselves 
and just the thing for hot weather. Children’s clothes are quite 
a spécialité here: boys’ and girls’ sailor suits, beginning from 
3s. od. upwards, and hosts of little frocks and pelisses in every 
material you can imagine. You can “rig out” a whole family, 
any age or size, in this room, and the prices are extraordinary ; 
the clothes must be seen before one can believe it possible. We 
spent such a long time here that we had. rather to hurry our- 
selves over the rest of this huge building. Going out, we saw 
loads and loads of packages, waiting to be sent literally all over 
the world. The manager picked up a few haphazard—and we 
read the addresses, Africa, America, India, New Zealand, Ceylon, 
Zanzibar ; the foreign trade is simply enormous. People seem to 
find it well worth while to have them sent from here, even with 
the payment of the foreign postage. There are some extremely 
nice things on view at the shop in Piccadilly, where we finished 
up our long day’s sight-seeing. Here you can choose materials 
and have dresses made by the dress-making staff kept on the 
premises. Time and space fail me to speak of the table and 
household linen; to me, at least, always a very fascinating 
subject, and one sees it in perfection here. The manager sug- 
gested we should take a hasty glance into the counting-house 
upstairs, where all the business part of the firm is conducted, 
just. to feel we had seen everything. It is an enormous place, 
and any number of young ladies are employed in it. I only 
wondered how their accounts ever come straight when we saw 
the vast amount of orders, cheques and letters which are for ever 
arriving. But their system is so excellent that I suppose they 
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never have mistakes ; though the huge ledgers and account books 
. are enough to frighten any one unused to book-keeping. . I believe’ ~ 
they have about 200,000 regular customers on their books, and 
can turn out 10,000 garments a week, and turn them out well 
too, good work and good materials. The results speak for 
themselves, for the dress-making business is on a gigantic scale, 
and increasing every year. Every one seems to have heard of 
Noble—most people have had things from the firm—but I should 
think very few can understand the working and arrangement of 
such an enormous business, unless they have been privileged to 
see, as we did, how the whole affair is carried on. The work 
must be*seen to be appreciated, for no one, until they under- 
stand the principles and the working of this great firm, could 
possibly believe that they can obtain good solid English work 
at the ridiculously low prices quoted. It is.a satisfaction to 
most of us to obtain full value for our money, and we can feel 
pretty certain of that here, for I feel sure that there can be no 
doubt in any one’s mind but that John Noble’s serges and 
materials generally are about the best to be had anywhere, and 
as a proof of the same will look well and wear well to the end 
of the chapter. 








